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newspapers and periodicals from tie postotiice, or re- 
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GIRLS IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


it appears by the annual report of the New- | 
port (R. 1.) School Superintendent, that in | 
the High School of that city, there are sixty 
pupils,—twenty-three boys and thirty-seven | 
girls. Of these pupils, nine appear upon the | 
“Roll of Honor” as obtaining more than nine- 
ty per cent. at the Annual Examination. 
Among these nine, there are two boys and | 
seven girls. In other words, nearly nine per | 
cent. of the boys, and nearly twenty per cent. | 
of the girls, were highly successful at the ex- 
amination; some of the boys being destined | 
for colltge and encouraged by the prospect of | 
a scholarship at Brown University, to be 
awarded to a graduate of this school. 

In each of the three classes of the High | 
School, the first scholar, as developed by this 
annual examination, was a girl. This was | 
also the case in every class in the Grammar | 
schools, except the fourth or lowest. In the | 
Intermediate Schools (in which there is but | 
one class,) a boy led; in the primary schools a 
boy and a girl were equal, each obtaining the 
maximum mark. 

So far as these results go, then, they would 
seem to indicate. 

1st, That girls undergo severe written ex- 
aminations quite as well as boys do. 

2d, That the higher the grade of school, the 
more marked the superiority of the girls in 
scholarship. | 

3d, That in High School studies, girls lead. 

4th, That inasmuch as these High School 
studies include Latin, Greek, French, English 
Literature, History, Rhetoric, Physiology, 
Geometry and Algebra, the actual examina- 
tion papers being published in the Appendix 
to the Report,—there seems no reason why 
the same girls should find the competition 
hopeless, when these studies are carried on, a 
grade or two farther, in an institution called 
a College. T. W. Hi. 


TWO ATMOSPHERES IN ONE TOWN 














Some sclicitude is beginning to be felt 
among the older inhabitants of Cambridge, | 
at the development of two entirely distinct | 
atmospheres, in different parts of that town. | 
A street formerly called “Professor’s Row’’ 
and now “Quincy Street,” separates the two 
Climatic zones. South of this street, where | 
the college buildings lie, there is some peculi- 
arity of atmosphere, very prejudicial to wo- | 
men. In that region, it is found to be almost | 
impossible for them to occupy the same labor- 
atories and class-rooms with men. If they do, | 
their health is ruined, their manners suffer, 
their morals are endangered, they think only 
of matrimonial schemes, they lose all capacity 
for higher education. Yet, strange to say, 
when once they cross that line northward, and 
get within the domain of Prof Agassiz’s “Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zovlogy,” the whole at- 
Mosphere changes. In that region, the labor- 





| Science, Art and Trade, 


' atories and class. rooms show women working 


and stuiying beside men; their health does 


not suffer, their morals are safe, their brains 


are active, and there is no undue tendency to- 
wards matrimony. 

It seems incredible that an almost imag- 
inary line of demarcation in atown like Cam- 
bridge can show such a strange divergence of 
the commonest phenomena. Yet there are 
those who honestly declare their belief, that 
much of the difference depends, after all, on 
the observer. These skeptics boldly assert, 
that ifto-morrow President Eliot were placed 
in charge of the ‘Museum of Comparative 
Zovlogy,’’ and Prof, Agassiz of the undergrad- 
uate department, the whole phenomena would 
be reversed; the Southern zone of Cambridge 
would at once have an atmosphere suitable to 
women, and the Northern atmosphere wouid 
then be fatal; the “Dachelor of Science” 
would ce bachelor indeed, and it would be the 
“Bachelors of Arts” who would have female 
society in their class-rooms. Thus difficult is 
it to estimate from scientific observation what 
astronomers call the “personal equation” of 
the observer. 

And who knows but the whole atmosphere 
of Cambridge may one day become homoge- 
neous, and may prove itself as healthful to 
Woman throughout, as is now that region over 
which Professor Agassiz presides ? 


T. W..W. 


_os 


WHAT I THINK OF che P PROSPECT. 


“Woman Suffrage is about played out, is’nt 
it?” 

So said a flippant young gentieman, as he 
threaded with long white slender fingers 
through his once carroty beard, now turned 
marvelously brown all of a sudden. 

“T think not’’ was my reply. ‘‘There may be 


| a litile lull in the rolling of the wave of pro- 


gress, these days, as there is always after the 
intense excitement of a presidential cam- 
paign.” 

More especially is it the case at present 


| . 
| among the earnest talking advocates of reform, 


their 
The 


who perhaps somewhat exhausted 
strength, last Fall, for a political party. 


| said party has treated them very much as 


politicians have in all times past treated vo- 
ters — very blandly before-hand when they 
needed help—very roughly afterwards when 
| their own halter is made fast in the stail of 
the public crib. But Woman’s Rights and 
Woman Sufirage were never before as pros- 
perous as now. 

“T should like to know what proof you have 
ofthat? Your Convention in New York this 
| month, showed a beggarly array of empty 
benches. The speeches were the same old 
| Story—varied only by eulogies of certain bod- 
ies who listened to the blowing of their own 
trumpet, as if the sound was, ‘meat and drink, 
and pretty good clothes to wear to meeting.’ ” 

“That’s so,” responded a half dozen ladies, 
who knew as little about the subject as they 
did of the affairs of the planet Jupiter. 

Thus called upon for my proof, I felt pound 
to give an Outline of the basis of my opinion. 

I find my proof in the improved tone of pub- 
lic opinion. And this I gather as I sit in my 
arm-chair shut out by invalidism from the 
great seething, boiling caldron of the world’s 
contentions,—by reading the daily and weekly 
reports of men and things. 

Columns of sermons are printed weekly in 
the New York papers, and nearly half of those 
who preach them and who, ten years ago, 
would have been shocked at the sound of their 
own voices had they uttered the opinions, bold- 
ly expressed to-day and thrown broadcast to 
the people; are advocating Woman’s highest 
education and bréadest liberty and often as- 
serting “‘that only in her entire emancipation 
can she exert her whole power and useful- 
ness—as wife, mother, sister and friend.” 

Will their readers and admirers fail to see 
what this all means? 

So with our public lecturers on Literature, 
There is scarce one 
of them who does not let down some bar that 
has hitherto debared women from “field and 
pastures fair” where they themselves have rev- 
eled in the past. 

“Oh! But that’s not suffrage. I'll go as 
far as any one for the elevation of Woman, 
| But not for her leaving her home, deserting 
her children and husband, or setting him to 
rocking the cradle while she runs for Presi- 
dent!” said my masculine friend. 

“Where do you find such advocates for suf- 
frage?”’ wasmyreply. “Did you ever hear 
any woman claim the privilezés you mention ? 
Think hard, and see ifyou can name more 
than one, or even one, who approximates your 
description. Suffrage is the legal expression 


| of opinion; nothing more. 


Whatsays Bishop Simpson ? 
“That it is useless even to struggle fora tem- 
perance reform, until Woman shall go with the 





power of the ballot,in her hands to the polls 
to protect her own household.”’ 

Perhaps no one in the United States can 
sway a greater number of minds—can lead and 
influence other minds more than Bishop 
Simpson. 

Other Bishops, too, are sowing the good 
seed in their wide and well ploughed field. 

Leading educators are rapidly recognizing 
the power and capacity of girls as students, 
and doors are beginning to stand ajar in all 
directions. 

Even where the doors are locked, the keys 
grow rusty and begin to rattle. The winds of 
discussion and expediency are shaking the 
old-fashioned hinges mightily. 

Many of the most widely circulated and in- 
fluential weeklies of the country, those that 
carry their educating force into farm house 
and mechanic-shop, school-room and club and 
sewing circle, such papers as the [arper’s, In- 
dependent, Christian Union, and others, are 
firm and bold in their advocacy of Woman 
Suffrage. Think you, the millions who read 
will fail to understand and come to the stand- 
ard of right and justice when the day and hour 
come? 

Women physicians, who are amassing for- 
tunes through their successful and popular 
practice are already saying, 

“Give us the ballot, that we may do our 
work, despite the law of man, in our public 
hospitals, and among the poor and needy who 
are supported by the taxes we pay as well as 
others.” 

Women lawyers demand the ballot that 
they may command the right before the law 
to plead the cause of asuffering sister or broth- 
er who needs the sympathy and gentleness of 
Woman in the hours of trying need. 

Woman is claiming the pulpit and, with it, 
the ballot to sustain ber in her mission of 
love to her land. 

Vomen merchauts are learning that busi- 
ness and labor demand equal rights in trade 
aud speculation, and that the ballot alone 
can secure these to any class of people. 

Our army of workers and lady boarding- 





house keepers find that all women have rights | 
which men must be made to feel they are 
bound to respect. 

Thus through every ramification of our so- 
cial organism there is growing a more liberal | 
feeling and a truer recognition of the positive 
need of Womanin all the great interests of the 
bation, as a power (as well as a persuasion,) 
to bring the world to a higher plane of morals 
andof duty. This on-rolling tidal wave will 
receive no stay in its progress, but, gathering 
force as it goes, will sweep away all the crum- 
bling sand banks which are being filled up to 
retard its force, until it will roll from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. And then, as it was 
after slavery was abolished,no men or women 
will be found willing to admit that they ever 
stood as advocates of this stupenduous wrong 
of Woman’s disfranchisement. 

Mr. White Loud, bade me good evening, 
without areply, and Miss Furbelow, hoping 
she might never live to see women at the elec- 
tions, with the rowdies, and drunkards, sailed 
out of the room, her head high with false hair 
swinging her half-yard train of flounces and 
lace with righteous indignation as she disap- | 
peared. 

Now dear JounNaAt, this is what I see from | 
my standpoint of observation, And it may be | 
that it will cheer some faint hearted worker, 
to give herself more trustingly to the cause of | 
Woman Suffrage. 





Frances D. GAGE. 

May 24. 
—_—<——-— | 
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JOHN STUART MILL. 


New York, 


With an alarmed and anxious spirit we read 
the telegraphic despatch of the illness of John 
Stuart Mill, and with avery sad heart, that of | 
his death. It was indeed a “Black Friday” 
not only within those old city walls of Avig- 
non, but all over the old and new world of 
modern thought. Ifow much more disastrous 
that eclipse of a true soul, than any darken- 
ing of the gold market on the New York Ex- 
change! Every woman may weep for him 
who, so long ago, took his place on the “right 
side.” 

In the opening chapter of Mr. Mill's most 
remarkable if not most able work, and one 
which to our surprise, has not received any 
mention in the historic sketch or rather run- 
ning commentary on his life and works, given 
in three leading journals since his death, he 
defines his position. 

“The object of this Essay,” (the “Subjection | 
of Women,’) he says “‘is, to explain as clearly 
as I am able, the grounds of an opinion which | 
I have held from the very earliest period when | 
I had formed any opinion at all on social or | 
political matters, and which, instead of being | 
weakened or modified, has been constantly | 
growing stronger by the progress of reflection 
and the experience of life; that the principle 





which regulates the existing social relations 
between the sexes, the legal subordination of | 
one sex to the other, is wrong in itself, and | 


one of the chief hindrances to human im- 


provement; and that it ought to be replaced 


hy a principle of perfect equality, admitting | 


no power or privilege on the one side, nor dis- 
ability on the other.”’ 

The time is coming when many a good man 
will wish he could as simply as John Stuart 
Mill, or as earnestly as Professor Agassiz at 


| the late Social Science Convention, prove him- 


self to have stood there. 
ionship (for deep down 


As yet, that champ- 
in the noblest wo- 


men’s heart it is now, “with me or against | 


ine,”’) can come from but few, aud they, men 
made of the finest as well as sternest stuff. 
For a while women must hear such words as 
have lately passed in a legislative body in Bos- 
ton, must sit waiting in long-deferred hope at 
the doors of corporate enclosures “for rights 
of human breathing.” 

Women see the difficulties that lie in the 
way of orgunizing changes, of planning meth- 
ods, of breakIng up the long-laid foundations, 
which are obstacles in the way of their ob- 
taining rights of education, of property and 
of such relative independence as men enjoy. 
But they do not see why their rights (as, for in- 
stance, to enter Harvard College), should not 
be recognized, if withheld. At the side cf 
educators of long and wide experience, at the 
side of mothers and sisters’ experience, the 
attitude of President Eliot on the question of 
the “Higher Education of Women” could not 
seem just or gracious. Women are not in- 
furiated by the seemingly willful blindness 
of good men, but they are disappointed, dis- 
heartened. May they not truly sorrow in the 
death of the man who, helping one woman to 
be what she was, would have other women to 


be like her? ’ 
This is the dedication of his work on Lib- 


erty, which John Stuart Mill makes to his 
cead wife. 

“To the beloved and deplored memory of 
her who was the inspirer, aad in part the au- 
thor of all that is best in my writings, the 
friend and wife whose exalted seuse of truth 


| and right was my strongest incitement, and 


whose approbation waa wy chief reward, I 
dedicate this volume. Likeall I have written 
for many years, it belongs as much to her as 
to me; but the work, as it stands, has had, in 
a very insufficient degree, the inestimable ad- 
vantage of her revision; some of the most im- 
portant portions having been reserved for a 
more careful re-examination, which they are 
now never destined to receive. Were f but 
capable of interpreting to the world one half 
the great thoughts and noble feelings which 
are buried in her grave, I should be the med- 
ium of a greater benefit to it than is ever like- 
ly to, arise from any thing that I can write un- 
prompted and unassisted by her all but un- 
rivaled wisdom.” 

If Ladd any comment it shall be a man’s 
comment and not my own. 

“You women have lost a friend in Mill, a 
strong one. What a eulogy, that on his wife! 
Talk of chivalry. It is brummagen beside the 
ardor of this cold scientist. It is, with a dif- 
ference—Danteto Beatrice; lode di Dio vera 
—irue praise of God. All the difference of 
the ninteenth century from the thirteenth is 
expressed in this difference between the praise 
these two men give to the mistresses of their 
souls.” H. 8. W. 

Boston, 


“SPECIAL NOTICES. - 


N. E. ‘Woman's Club. 


May 27. 





Saturday May 21 atlla.M. Annual Meeting at 
Freeman place Chapel. Public cordially invited. 
An amendment to the Constitution of the Club will 
be proposed for adoption. 

To To Let. 

A parlor and bed-room to let. Inquire at Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL Ollice. 

DR. MARY Je SAPEC IRD, Office Hours 


from iL A. M. to2 P. 
sg ma “ BOY Ls TON PLACE. 
Dec. 14. y 





BOSTON. 
In many cities we have been, 
ut we no city yet have seen 
With Boston which will well compare, 


So much there is that's pleasant there. 


With many churches she is blest; 

Of schools she has the very best; 

Music the choicest played or sung 
Amusements for the old and young ; 

And when her Boys desire new “CLOTH ES 
Those they can buy at GeoxnGE FENNo’s, 
Coat, Pauts, V est, Hat and Shoes comp sete, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


“Take time by the forelock,” | 


says the prov- 


| erb, but when time takes us by the forelock— 


how then? The fibres whiten in his hand. | 
What is to be done? Why, get the best of old | 
chromos by applying Cristadoro’s Ex- 
celsior Hair Dye to the frosted head. The | 
| remedy is safe, cleanly, quick and perfect. 
Presto, past! A mass of glorious brown, or 
glistening black supplants the unbecoming | 
gray. ‘Twenty years is subtracted from the 
apparent age of the individua! in five minutes. 





| 


j 
} 
} 
| 


>| There is no excuse for the suffering of need 
less pain. Flagg’s Instant Relief should 
be in every household, ready to do the high 
office which science has marked out for it, in 
| the relief of human suffering. Cholera, rheu- 
matism or fever, headache, deafness or dyspep- 
sia, catarrh, cuts, sprains, bruises, burns; all 
in fact of the painful affections to which all are 
| liable, give way to it at once. 


Dr. Ira B. Thayer. of Baconsburg, Ohio, 
writes Dr. Pierce as follows: “I have been 
using some of your remedies in my practice 
and have been very much pleased with them. 
| I regard your Purgative Pellets as the best 
remedy for the conditions for which you pre- 
scribe them of any I have ever used, so mild 
and certain in effect, and leaving the bowels in 
anexcellent condition. It seems to me they 
must take the place of all other cathartic pills 
and medicines. 





“Pain-Killer.”—There can be no necess- 
ity at this late day, for the press to speak in 
commendatory terms of this remarkable med- 
icine in order to promote its sale; foritisa 
medicine that is known and appreciated the 
wide world through. Whenever we speak of 
the Pain-Killer, asin the present instance, we 
do so in behalf of the afflicted, rather than 
with the view of advancing the interests of its 
proprietors. For various diseases, such as 
rheumatism, cholera, cholera-morbus, burns, 
sprains, bruises, and so on to the end of the cat- 
alogue, we are convinced that there is no rem 
edy before the people equal to Davis’ Vegetable 
“Pain-Killer,” and we know that thousands 
upon thousands entertain the same belief. 
Certainly, we cannot refer to the history of 
any medicipe which equals that of the Pain- 
Killer. It was introduced in 1840, and from 
that time to this its sale both at home and a- 
broad, has constantly and rapidly increased, 
and we rejoice at the high reputation it has 
achieved, because this reputation shows that 
it has been the means of relieving a vast amount 
of human suffering. We hope the present pro- 
prietors uf Davis’ Vegetable “Pain-Kiiler” will 
long live to enjoy the prosperity they have so 

ty ty? cy 


fairly won. 
‘? 433339 
The most Popular Medicine Extant ! 


1840. OVER THIRTY YEARS. 1873. 


Since the introduction ot 
PERRY DAVIS’ 


PAIN-KILLER. 


HE PAIN-KILLER 
srouuany applicable and efficacious to young or 
old. 
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HE PAIN-KILLER 
Is both an Internal and External remedy. 

ILE PAIN-KILLER 
Will cure Fever and Ague wh« 
have failed. 

HE PAIN- KILLER 
Should be used at the first manifestations of 
Cold or Cough. 

VHE PAIN*eKILLER 
Is the Great Family Medi 

MNNHE PAIN-KILLER 
Will cure Painter's Colic. 

MVHE PAIN-KILLER 
Is good for Scalds and Burns, 

lNNHE PAIN-KILLER 

Has the Verdict of the People in its favor. 

MWe PAIN-KILLER ° 
Gives Universal Satisfaction, 

Muk PAIN-KILLER 
Beware of Imitations and Counterferts. 

MNHE PAIN-KILLER 
Js almosta certain cure for CHOLERA, and has, 

without doubt, been more successful in curing this 

terrible disease than any other known remedy, or 
even the most eminent and skillful Physicians. Io 

India, Africa and China, where this dreadful disease 

is ever more or less prevalent, the PAIN-KILLER is 

considered by the natives, as weil as European resi- 
dents in those climates, a Suns Remwepy. 

MNHE PAIN*KILLER | 
Each bottle is wrapped wil 
use. 

NHE PAIN-eKILLER 

| Is sold by all Drugyists an 1 Deal 

Medicines. 

April 25 


Collegiate Education for Women. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


| Situated on the West Chester Railroad, ten miles 
| from Philadelphia, was established by Friends, to ex. 
| tend the benetits of a thorough Collegiate Education 
to both sexes, Who may here pursue the same course 
and reccive the same degrees 


*n othor remedies 


ine of the Age. 


h fell directions for 
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of studies, 





e discipline is as nearly as possible that of a well- 
Th pl } I hat of a wel 
| reg 

The Institution has been in successful operation for 


four years, and includes, in addition to the college, 
a pre} paratory #4 ‘hool. 

The ace omplishme nts taught in fashionable schools 
are excluded, being considered incomp atible with the 
serious work of pursuing a liberal course of study, 
. ad among the chief causes of the inferior education 

f Woman. 

of rhe Male department is already full 
year, 1875-74. 

Some further applications will be received for fe 
male Students, in both Preparatory School and Col- 
lege, to enter in Ninth month, Septe uber), 1875. 

For catalogue and further particulars, address, 


Edw’d H. Magill, Pres., 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Pa. 

Ww - ANTE D.—To make one of a family of retinement 

a woman able to assist in its duties. Address Mrs. 
Sophia Smith, Dedham, Mass. 


or the ensuing 
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The room was full, but it waa perfectly still ; 
not one word in favor of the registrars, nor 


WOMEN WHO WANT TO VOTE. ! 
As my sister has told how the registrars of | 





a word, look or action, against our cause. We | 


| the Alpha and Omega of the young exquisite’s | society, or of the potion of the despairing, and 
| personal creed, and the perpetual despair of | murder equally murder, whether committed 
“the gude wife,”—and the indescribable unfi‘- | by the cowardly vanity of the young mother 





this town have taken upon themselves to 
withhold our names from the printed list of 
applicants, I will add the sequel of the last 
meeting of the selectmen. Not feeling dis- 
posed to put up quietly with such treat- 


ment, my sister and I, with Mrs. B., the | 
speakers before, appeared somewhat unex- | 


pectedly, on the 29th of March, before the 
same men about a mile distant, at the upper 
hotel. We are living in the middle of the 
main street which is six miles long on the 


| pleaded strongly against being put under the 
| power of two such frresponsible men; we 


wanted to be judged by the authorities of | 


the town. Wecame away highly gratified 
with our success against the registrars. 

The Friday before voting day, the 7th of 
April, my sister and I, notwithstanding the 
mud, went over to consult our lawyer and we 
found that the registrars had no power at all; 
| the selectmen, had they known it, need not 


uess of the ‘‘stove-pipes,”’ which rise and fall, 
contract, or broaden into more pronounced 
ugliness, as the tide of their fashion turns. 


it isa comparative one,—the dress of men is 
thrown into fine relief for her eye, by the ut- 
ter unfitness and grotesqueness of that of wo- 
men. 

And one is tempted, also, to wish that Miss 


| of the ball-room and the girl of the ballet 


But Miss Phelps’ estimate is not an absolute, 
| jlous for our pure young sons and daughters. 


| moral,) I come to the second topic alluded to 
above. 
Phelps might have used more thoroughly her | 


or the knife of the highwayman, and that in- 
decency is one and the same thing, in the belle 


and dance house,—and its contagion alike per- 
In this moral aspect of the question of our 


clothing, (if indeed all its aspects are not 


I rejoice in the space given in the JoURNAL 


| have heeded them in the least. 

Mrs. B. wrote to the selectmen and town 
clerk. The town clerk came himself to see 
| Mrs. B., who livesa mile below us. He called 
| on us also, inviting us to come and have a 
| hearing again at the town hall before the au- 


river, and seven from Hartford. We were 
received on our arrival by the landlord and 
soon after by the town clerk, with the greatest 
politenessand attention, and were conducted 
by them from the parlor to the room the au- 
thorities occupied. They were sitting around 


| thorities. This we did not fail to do, and were | former; reminding them, after her scholarly | women, as no abstract argument can make 


excellent opportunity for the argumentum ad | to both these topics, not only because they are 
hominem, or may I say, ad feminam;—for pay- | of vital import in themselves, but because all 
ing in fuller measure the debt of the “strong- | observation teaches us that large classes of 
minded,” to the weak-minded—as by infer- | women can be educated into larger social ac- 
ence they will to be called—who have these | tivities through them,—can learn to see in 
long years quoted the venerated Paul to the | them the need of the ballot in the hands of 








a square table, the townclerk and three select- 
men on two sides, the two registrars on one 
and the other left for us. 

Mrs. B. first observed that, feeling much 
dissatisfied with the decision of the registrars 
against us, she had sent to Hartford and 
found by the letter in her hand that we could 
appeal to the selectmen. 

This the lawyer stoutly denied. 

Mrs. B. said we did not claim under State 
law where the word “male” still remained. 
But the word ‘‘white” was also there, though 
we had been told it had been taken away. 

The clerk repeated the new amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, and said that if 
colored men could come in under this, over 
our State law, the women certainly could. 

Against this the lawyer contended strongly, 
but as we had agreed beforehand to answer 
nothing he said, he could not talk forever. 
The clerk asked the registrars why they had 
taken off our names when they had sent in 
others who, as they knew, were not qualified ? 
(A former officer said they had done so the 
year before.) He told them it was because 
they knew the selectmen would let them 
vote, which they did not deny. But he told 
them, boldly, that they could not now do so 
in the face of their decision, they had no 
power to do so. 

My sister and I said that we had been | 
several times to the selectmen to ask assist- 
ance for others, and had not been denied, 
but never before in our own behalf. Within 
the last five years, the town of Glastonbury 
had taken from us $810, without our having 
any voice in the matter whatever, without 
even knowing to what purpose it would be 
applied. It had been taken by force because 
we had no power toresist it. The veriest 
vagabond who walked the streets, for whose 
support we were liable, who never paid the 
town a dollar, whose poll tax, even, had to be 


highly gratified; every one was so glad to see | and pungent but gracious fashion, that the 
| us, not a word ora look asif it were out of | same saiptly authority which they so much af- | 
| the way for us to be there. We met many | fect concerning the “speaking of women in 

old friends, and the selectmen expressed so | the churches,’ has somewhat also to say of | 

much regard and good will to us, it has made | ‘modest apparel,” of “the ornament of a meek | 
| us feel better ever since, They gave us every | and quiet spirit,” and of “that outward adorn- | 
| reason to think they would have admitted us | ing, of plaiting the hair, and wearing of gor- 
had they known that the registrars had no | geous apparel,” which are not yet altogether 





power, and that they would surely do it next | discarded by his professed followers of our day! 


But all thoughtful women must share with | 
Miss Phelps a despair which reaches, she tells | 
us, to the roots of her highest hopes for wo- 
men, when she remembers the extent of their 
slavery to fashion, to wear its latest and great- 


| year. Next year, we shall see. 
| Glastonbury, Conn. A. H. Smira. 


—_— et ——— 


DRESS REFORM AND MORAL REFORM. 


them see it. Lift women to the level of inde- 
pendent thought andaction inregard to mat- 
ters of their own dress, and you have so broad- 
ened their horizon that their vision includes 
easily much that once lay altogether beyond it. 
Show them to what incomprehensible depths 
the high, the divine function of motherhood 
has fallen in man’s esteem, when they can de- 
liberately legislate as St. Louis has done, and 
foreign cities before her,—and you shorten 
your special labor for the ballot by half. 

And so I wish, in closing, to redeem a prom- 
ise, by calling the attention of your readers to 
the quiet efforts of a few thoughtful and prac- 


Dear JouRNAL.—How many times during 
the past months of invalidism have I longed 
to say a sympathetic “Amen,” to the fervid 
and brilliant words that have come to me 
through your columns! ButI am not quite 
“clear in my own mind” that the setting of 
these,—the Amens—all a-row at this late writ- 
ing, after the fashion of the traditional contri- 
butor with his ‘“‘punctuation points,”—to be 
deducted ad libitum by the various writers and 
readers,—would be the “‘amende honorable,” 
or satisfactory! I will therefore content myself 
with brief expressions upon the two topics 
among all those upon which it has been the 
most difficult for me to “‘keep the peace.” 

These are: the dress problem, which has re- 
turned again to buy the righteous souls of 
many of your correspondents, as well as of 
multitudes of women who are not yet upon 
that Roll of Honor!—and that other fearful 
question, whose latest public development you 
have tersely and truthfully named, ‘The 
Shame of St. Louis;” which “Shame” may 
any day become the shame of our own Boston, 
and other great cities, unless their women be 
duly forewarned. 

The shrinking of many a woman from pub- 
lie expression of her convictions upon the 





remitted, and who was continually breaking 
the laws and making expense,—this man had 
been given by the town the vote which they 
were not willing to give to us, and he could 
take our property from us. What we were 
asking the town for was to be put ona level 
with this man; we did not ask for more power 
than was given to him, we wanted the same 
law to judge both. The true law is the con- 
sent of the governed, and every person con- 
sents toa law where all vote. As it is, the 
men have the power to take from us all we pos- 
sess. Our mother sold her farm in the west- 
ern part of the State and bought the one on 
which we now live—130 acres. Our father 
told us never to sell it. “For,’’ said he, “your 
money may slip away, but your land will re- 
main where it is; no matter about cultivating 
it, when you are not able to take care of your- 
selves somebody will do it for you, for they 
will see you have land.” But had our parents 
not left us money it would have been im- 
possible to have saved this land, and when it 
was claimed a few years ago, (merely because 
we could not vote to defend it) we could get 
no redress from the town; scarcely a man 
would stand up for us and, we were obliged to 
goto Hartford to be defended. We engaged 
two lawyers and they saved our farm, after 
about two years contest; and when we came 
to settle with them, both, of their own accord, 
remitted half their regular fees, because they 
thought us so ill-used. 

This brought(as.we expected) the lawyer to 
his feet. He declared that we had not stated 
the case aright, but as there was no reply he 
soon sat down again. 

We resumed, saying that this case had 
opened our eyes and we had not felt safe since 
What we ask of the town is that we may hold 
our land as securely as the men hold theirs. 

The other registrar said, “Out where he 
lived people paid more taxes than anywhere 
else; the women should not complain of the 
taxes, they paid no more than the men.” 

“But the men can vote,” we said. 

“Yes,” said the clerk, “that is the question 
before the meeting.” 

“But so few women want to vote,” replied | 
the registrar, “that they should have a man 
to represent them.” 

“Being so few,” we said, “the men need not 
fear our coming among them; we could do | 
them no harm. Whether there were three | 
or three millions made no difference with the | 
principle.” | 

“No,” rejoined the former officer, “the prin- 
ciple is the same.” 

“Why,” we added, ‘‘could not the slave- 
holders have voted for their slaves ?”’ 








| 





| repeating the lamentation of them of old,”’— | 


| (only) has made cowards,—as she has done in 


subject of the dress of her sex, has come 
often, no doubt, from the conviction that it 
would bring upon her rebellious head. the 
scathing retort, “Physician heal thyself!’ For 
indeed this has been the retort discourteous 
to any, who, stung into burning speech, has 
yet shown herself a conformist to the ruling 
mode, in what has seemed to her its “lighter 
matters”—did she but touch with extremest 
flounce the circle “of the haut-ton ways! 
While to those who have had the full courage 
of their convictions, the women who have 
dared the “bloomer” and kindred grotesque 


est absurdities and abominations; and in her | tical women under the title of “The Moral 
convictions that looked at it upon its moral side, | Education Association of Boston.” They have 
this subjection isno longer to be classed with | made careful search for all valuable material 
blunders, but with crimes, so far as it isendured | bearing upon the question underlying the ac- 
by those whose consciences condemn it. tion of St Louis, both experimental and specu- 
It is not a special costume, certainly not a | lative; they have the sympathy and counsel 
“uniform” of the strong-minded, that is need- | of officials who are authorities in their depart- 
ed! It is such intelligent effort on the part of} ments; in short, they are setting themselves 
the women of ideas, as shall educate the un- | gradually but diligently at work to defend 
thinking, and strengthen the faint-hearted. It | themselves and their sex, as advised by their 
is organization on the simple basis of a pledge | magnanimous bretheren of the Boston press, 
to use only such a costume as shall not sacri- | that women must learn to do! they have had 
fice health, fitness, decency, simplicity, (and | the best words of some of our best thinkers, 
therefore beauty and good taste;) giving the and their treasury has already, without appeal 
largest liberty in matters of detail to the indi- | beyond that of their objects as defined by their 
vidual taste. Constitution, been blest with at least one large 
Acting at once upon Miss Phelps’ sugges- | donation from a large-hearted woman. 
tion, the N. E. Woman’s Club appointed a The only blunder in their action thus far 
committee for careful consideration of the | has been,—I say it in all candor, and of ne- 
question, and for conference with the women cessity, since it will appear in the Constitution 
of other cities and centers. This committee | which they desire you to print,—their insis- 
has, in an altogether informal fashion, ‘‘call- | tance upon a standard bearer, however tem- 
ed for proposals” for building its platform and porarily, who is past service it may be, and 
pledge. Having outlived a platform, let me | certainly of right retired to the Invalid Corps. 
try, dear friends, at a pledge. With all due allowance for this error of judg- 
“We, the undersigned, agree to wear upon | ment, I trust that the brave little body may 
the street such a costume only as shall thor- | not be left to a long struggle for existence, but 
oughly escape the filth of the pavement; to | be armed and qualified at once for its work of 
wear everywhere adress which is not “fitted” | helping create a publicsentiment on this ques- 
to the figure, and skirts whose weight is sus- | tion worthy of New England, and one for 
pended trom the shoulders;—we agree also | which the country will look to New England. 
not to wear, and to discourage in others the | Let us say honestly before the world what 
wearing on social occasions of the present | noble ends of social justice and purity we 
“full dress” —“falsely so called,” and to dis- | suffrage women intend to reach and serve by 
countenance utterly such costume or lack of | the ballot, and we rally of necessity the best 
it upon the stage, as tends to the demoraliza- | men and women to ourside. ‘We march to 
tion of the public taste. fate abreast ;” we would not have it otherwise. 
This is in the rough, without the parliamenta- | “The Woman’s cause is Man’s,” the cause of 
ry ‘‘whereases” and ‘‘therefores,” and is open | social order and elevation; and when we can 
to criticism in many ways, no doubt. I care | rally upon this issue all who by right of char- 
only to meet that which finds it “too moder- | acter and culture are with it, our triumph will 








attempts at a model costume, the return has 
been, ‘“Amazons,’”’ “nondescripts,’’ “brazen 
creatures,’—and the hooting and pelting of | 
the rabble! So that each class of these honest | 
pioneers might well have turned their backs 
upon so froward and perverse a generation, 


we have piped unto youand ye have not danc- 
ed, we have mourned and ye have not lament- 
ed.” 

But, we would say, a fellowship in such sin 
and suffering as slavery to the demands of fash- 
ion involves, should make us women wondrous 
kind and tender to each other; and hearty and | 
prompt in our thanksgivings to the brave souls 
who volunteer by speech, or by example, for 
our deliverance. 

We all know, God bless them! a score or 
more of noble New England women of high so- 
cial position, who have been practical noucon- 
formists through all “the styles’’ we can recall. 
But what “following” has their example gath- 
ered? Can they counteven among their own 
lineal descendants the names that will “keep 
their number good” into the next generation ? 
And is not the lesson of this and all past fail- 
ures to be found in the want of organization, in 
that union of action which shall give the ques- 
tion the prestige of numbers, of the wisdom 
that comes of many counsellors ? 

It seems to me a bow of promise for us in 
the heavens that one of Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps position and powerful pen has entered 
the lists in behalf of the sex whom custom 


the able paper read before the N. E. Woman’s 
Club, now appearing by numbers in the “‘N. 
Y. Independent,” and we hope to appear also 
in our “JOURNAL,” where it belongs by right 
of eminent fitness. 

One may not be able to assent unqualifiedly 
to all that Miss Phelps so heartily says in com- 
mendation of the ‘fitting, grand, and simple” 
‘costume of our brothers,”—remembering as 
one must, the garroting collars which go and 
come with the caprices of their modes—the 


ate by half”’ To me its moderation is its | be speedy, not only by virtue of the truth that 
saving virtue. An extreme of contrast to | “one with God is a majority,” potentially, but 
the prevailing styles would doom the new ef- | that in fact, they who are for us will prove 
fort to failure, as the past were doomed by it. | greater in numbers than all who can be against 
The wiser way will be to retain whatever | us, since in all large and true estimates the 
does not offend the cardinal principles of our | good always have outnumbered the bad—the 
“platform ;’ the plaited blouse, for instance, | not yet good. Cc. M. 8. 
which is more becoming to both stout and| May, 12. 

slight figures than the gathered, or Garabaldi - 


waist,—and if made of strong metertal, or!) Dp OLLAR MUSIC BOOKS. 
strongly lined below the arms, supports the | $ ¢@ $$ $ $ $ 8 
skirt and brings its weight upon the shoulder, Clarke’s Dol lar Instructor 
where it should fall. | ’ 
The “pledge of the committee,” whatever it | For Reed Organs. 
Clarke’s Dollar Instructor, 
For Pianoforte. 


may prove to be after acceptance by the Club, 
should be printed in the JouRNAL with a | 
Clarke’s Dollar Instructor, 
- For Violin, 


preface explaining its brevity and moderation, 
if such be its virtues,—as intended to include | 
as many and exclude as few women as may be | 
possible,—to shut out none who may not be pre- | 

| Three very attractive and useful Instruction books ; 

designed for those who wish to take a partial and easy 

course! Fullof bright, popular music for practice, 

the first two containing each nearly 70 tunes, and the 





' 





pared to go further, until in the process of the | 
Ages, the ideal costume or costumes make 
their own converts! The preface or circular 
should recommend all who sympathize with 


its purpose to call a meeting in their several | St !° ear ee : « 
localities in order to secure the circulation of STRAUSS DANCE MUSIC. 1.00 
the pledge; and to agree upon a monthly For Violin or Flute and Piano. 


meeting at which to consider and discuss the $ $ $ $ @ $ 8 
various phrases of this multifold subject. Winner's Violin and Flute Duetts. 1.00 
These meetings could be made very helpful steals ‘ay — — 7 — end Piute. 
in educating the people at large, by calling ens } of P 4 tensity sendy) 1.00 
out valuable papers and suggestions from the Easy Quartetts for Violin or Flute, Cornet or 
most thoughtful and experienced,—from phy- Clarionet, and 2nd Violin and Violencello. 
oan, GHNEPTIEN, SOHNE, One them, and ve The Pm... Ph 4 a Pe E, and are 
—— of the meetings, giving briefly their full of the bright, wide awake, easy pase that isn’t 
striking features and salient points, would be | hard to play, and is so delightful to listeners. 
welcome to the readers of the JoURNAL. $ $ $@ $ $$ $ $ 
These meetings would go far, let us hope, to | The above books mailed, post-paid, for the retail price. 
give us better definitions, They would help | QLIVER DITSON & C0, C. H. DITSON & C0.. 


us to see that untidiness of apparel is the same Boston 711 Br'dway, New York 
. ’ TK, 


vulgar and offensive thing, whether itcomea | ——__ _ : 
LADIES’ WRITTEN VISITING OARDS 


la mode, of the filth of the street or i la pov- 
Executed in the finest style of theart. Orders by 


erty, of the filth of the cellar, or of hard-hand- 
ed toil, whether it be upon the skirts of the | ay promptly filled, and sent, post-paid, on receipt 


grand lady, or the skin of the pauper; that | of price. Terms, 50 Cards, $2.00; 100 cards, $3.50, 
suicide is none the less criminal, whether it E. 8S. BARTLETT, Parker House Boston, 





LAIRD’S 
BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


This delightful and harmless toilet prep- 
aration is undoubtedly the best in the world 
for preserving the Skin and Heautifying the 
Complexion. It will remove ‘an, Freckles, 
and all discolorations from the skin, leaving 
it beautifully white. soft, smooth anc clear. 


Over One Million Ladic: 
have used it, and in every instance it has 
given entire satisfaction. Dr, Louis A. 
Sayre, after carefully examing the cnalysis 
made by the Chemist of the Board of 
Health of New Yerk City, pronounced the 

‘Bloom of Youth” a harmless prepa- 
ration, entirely tree from any ingredient 
injurious to the Health or Skin. 

Beware of Counterfeits, 

See that the United States Revenue 
Stamp is printed on the front label and the 
name of G. W. Laird is stamped in the 
glasson the back of each bottle—no other 
isgenuine. Sold by al! Druggists and 
Fancy Goods dealers. 


_ ELEGANT 


ULLANERY GOOD 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 


—o— 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


Nos. 37 & 39 Temple Place. 
ARE OPENING 


The Most Perfect Assortment of 


FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS, 


“Probably the Finest to be seen in Boston 
this Season.”’ 


Rich Ribbons, 


MAGNIFICENT FRENCH FLOWERS, 


Montures, Wreaths, Roses, Buds, 
Coronets, Diadems, Jets, 
Ornaments. 

FRENCH and ENGLISH STRAW, CHIP, 
LEGHORN AND NEAPOLITAN 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


French Hat and Bonnet Frames, 


RUCHES, LACES, CRAPES, Finest Gros Grain and 
Gros Faille RIBBON, VEILS and VELL GOQDS, in 
all the New Shades; BLOND, FIGURED, and 
CHANTILLY LACES, VEILS and VEIL GOODS, 


Hats for School Girls, 
Hats For Boys and Youths, 
Hats for Childrenand Infants. 


Novelties and Most Distinguished Styles 
Hats for 
YOUNG LADIES AND MISSES. 


We offer the Largest Variety of Latest Style Hats 
at Retail of any house in Boston, at MOST REASON- 
ABLE PRICES. 

PLEASE EXAMINE EARLY. 


—— 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


37 & 39 Temple Place. 
JOSEPH LEWANDO’S 


FRENCH DYE HOUSE, 


— AND — 


Steam Scouring Establishment. 
OFFICES: 


264 Washington Street . e 
1844 Washington Stree . . 
1 Railroad Avenue . 
Galen Street 
322 Broadway ‘ 

Jan. 18 ly 


A. A. WALKER, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decaicomania, 


Frenchand Engtieh Note Paper and Envelopes, Int 








Boston. 
Highlands, 


o 
Watertown, Maas. 
So. Boston. 











shirt-fronts whose cast-iron immaculateness is 





come of the imprudences of the young lady of | Oct. 12 9m 


tial Note Paper, Pens, &c. 
Mar 15. tJan’74 
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THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


Stare Norma Scnootn, | 
Bripcewarter, May 16, 1873. § 

To the Editors of the Boston Journal : 

Can you find room to publish a few facts in 
Massachusetts history respecting the educa- 
tion of girls ¢ 

At the recent meeting of the Social Science 
Association, President Eliot told why we have 
boys and girls together in the public schools. 
He said that in the early days of New Engiand 
the people were too poor to support separate 
schools, and therefore co-education was a neces- 
sity. Out of this necessity grew the present 
custom, which, he thinks, more abundant 
wealth and an enlightened public sentiment are 
outgrowing. He has made a similar statement 
in public before. How far from true these as- 
sertions are, 1s shown by the following facts : 


The town of Medford in 1776 voted that the 
master instruct girls two hours after the boys 
are dismissed. In 1790, a committee was ap- 
pointed to see if it be expedient for girls to at- 
tend the master’s school, and soon after it was 
voted that they have liberty to attend during 
the three Summer montlis. In 1794 it was 
voted that females attend the master’s school, 
separately, from May to October, four hours 
each day, and that the boys attend four hours 
each day. In 1834 ic was voted that girls shall 
enjoy equal privileges with the boys throughout the 

ear. 

“ In Newburyport, in 1780, it was proposed to 
have schools for girls from five to nine years of 
age, to be taught by dames, ‘“‘to learn them 
good manners and proper decency of behavior, 
also spelling and reading, and if desired, needle- 
work and knitting. ‘These schools were to be 
kept from April to October. In 1792, girls were 
admitted in Summer, when boys were few, 
after school for an hour and a half. In 1804, 
four girls’ schools were established to be held for 
six months from six to eight o'clock in the 
morning, and on Thursday afternoon. In 1836, 
one grammar school for females was kept 
through the year. 

In a description of the free schools of Bos- 
ton, written in 1823, speaking of the grammar 
schools, the writer uses the following language : 
“From the middle of April to the middle of Oc- 
tober the girls are permitted to attend these 
schools, half the day being spent in the reading 
room and half in the writing room, the boys 
changing in like manner to accommodate. It 
being supposed that females would not attend 
during the inclement season, they are excluded 
from October to April.” 

In Ipswich no girls went to a master’s school 
until 1769. In Northampton none until 1802. 
In 1784, Dorchester voted that such girls as 
can read in a Psalter be allowed to go to school 
from June to October. Before this, they had 
been to dame schools. 

All these things are matters of record, and 
they show conclusively. First, during the first 
one hundred and fifty years uf colonial history, 
girls did not attend the public schools ; second, 
about the time of the Revolution, when public 
thought was quickened, the subject of the ed- 
ucation of girls was widely agitated; third, 
against much opposition the experiment was 
tried of sending girls to the master’s school for 
afew hours inthe day during a part of the 
year, but never in the same rooms, or at the same 
time with the boys; fourth: it was not until the 
present century was far advanced that girls 
and boys shared alike the advantages of the 
public schools; 

It seems that the present ar-angements for 
the co-education of the sexes, instead of hav- 
ing no more rational basis than custom, are 
really the product of the advanced thought of 
the present century. There has been a steady 
progress in the education of girls from the 
time When the subject was first agitated, until 
to-day. But this progress has always been in 
spite of opposition. The old argument about 
the “inclemency of the season,” is the same 
that the President of Harvard uses now. Now 
it is a ‘difference in physical constitution.” 

The same reasons that are now urged against 
co-education, would, a hundred years ago, 
have left the girls in the dame-schools, or, at 
most permitted them to go to the master for an 
hour and a half, after the boys had left. Nor 
is the learned gentleman’s statement concern- 
ing the present any more true than his men- 
tion of the past. The tendency of the times 
is not toward separate academies for boys, and 
academies for girls. The public schools are 
not declining in excellence and _ influence. 


were so lavish in their expenditure for public 
schools as now, nor when the money spent was 
making a better return. 

There is no department of social science in 
which the progress is so rapid toward, sound 
philosophical principles, as in the department of 
elementary instruction. There is no body of 
men who are more diligently investigating 
principles, who are making more thorough 
“deep-sea soundings” and with better results, 
than the superintendents of public instruction 
in the various cities and States of this country, 
and the workers in the normal schools. If 
such men as President Eliot would put them- 
selves more in sympathy with the public 
schools, would condescend to hear how the 
public heart beats, they would find a sphere of 
influence open to them, a thousand times more 
worthy of their power and culture than the 
little circle of their own universities. 

G. H.M. 


SUFFRAGE MEETING IN OHIO. 


At the late Woman Suffrage Convention in 
South Newbury, Geauga Co., Ohio, the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, Freedom is the God-given birth- 
right of every human being: therefore 

Resolved, That the right to exercise the 
elective franchise is higher than State or Na- 
tional Constitutions. 

Whereas, Social order cannot exist unless 
political right is equally possessed by all, and 
since a government suffering a departure from 
this principle of equality is subversive of the 
common interests of humanity; therefore 

Resolved, That the elective franchise should 
not be withheld from women. 

Resolved, Thatthose women who have been 
so long in shackles that they do not feel their 
bondage, and persistently declare that they do 
not want to vote, are entitled to our hearty 
commiseration and our best endeavor to en- 
lighten them, by allowing them the educating 
responsibilities of the ballot. 

Resolved, That this Convention demand that 





- | large editions of printed circulars 
There has never been a time when the people | ._° P sis 





suffrage be granted to women by the new Con- | 
stitution of the State of Ohio. 

Resolved, That we recommend that each | 
township hold meetings to agitate the question | 


of equal suffrage. 


Resolved, That we give our preference and | Hucues of San Francisco on the effect of the 


patronage to such periodicals as constantly de- | 
vote space to the discussion of this subject. | 

Resolved, That it is the duty of ministers 
of the Gospel and the laity to immediately 
and heartily engage in the advocacy of equal 
rights in obedience to the Divine requirement, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Resolved, That equal freedom, pure and ab- 
solute, for Man and Woman is simple justice 
and whatever comes short of this is despot- 
ism, and the party or organization that opposes 
this will be ground to powder, as between the 
upper and nether mill-stones of Justice and 
eternal Right. 

Whereas, Both the great political parties 
have proved recreant to their high duty of se- 
curing equal justice to all citizens; therefore, 

Resolved, That the friends of Woman Suf- 
frage should unite in the formation of a new 
party that shall administer the government 
in the spirit of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and according to the organic law ot the 
land. 

Appreciating the self-sacrificing labors of 
Mrs. M.S. Organ, M. D., in the cause of Wo- 
man’s emancipation from the disabilities im- 
posed upon her by ancient custom and time 
honored usage, and believing her to be a wo- 
man of high moral principle, well worthy of 
the confidence of the public, 

Resolved, That we commend her to the 
friends of the cause as an earnest and able 
advocate of human rights. 

A. M. GREENE. 

South Newbury, Geauga Co., Ohio. 


——_———_ 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CALIFORNIA 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The third Annual Meeting of the California 
Woman Suilrage Association, commenced on 
Tuesday, 8th inst., at 10 A. M. in Pacific Hall, 
the most cheerful and elegant apartment in 
San Francisco. It was presided over with 
diginity and grace by the President, Mrs, C. 
M. Palmer, and continued its sessions for 
two days and evenings. 

The day sessions were large and the pro- 
ceedings animated—the time chiefly occu- 
pied in listening to reports, and the discussion 
of resolutions, 

The evenings were devoted to speeches in- 
terspersed with excellent vocal and instru- 
mental music. 

On Tuesday morning, after the usual pre- 
liminaries, and while the various Committees 
appointed by the Chair had retired for con- 
sultation, brie, reports and remarks thereupon 
were made by Messrs. Stowe and Lining, 
and Mesdames Hendees and Waterhouse, 
after which the Convention adjourned to 
meet at 2 o’clock P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Col. John A. Collins, Chairman of the 
State Board of Control, read an able and ex- 
haustive report of the work of that body and 
the progress of the movement in California 
during the past year, from which it appeared 
that the Board had held twelve meetings, 
sent one petition to the Legislature, for Con- 
stitutional Amendment, and enlarged political 
privileges for Woman, having upon it 5127 
signatures obtained from thirty-four counties, 
also two Woman Suffrage petitions to Con- 
gress,sustained by nearly an equal number of 
names, all of which were presented and re- 
ferred to appropriate committees. This se- 
cured from the Legislative Committee a favor- 
able report, supplemented with three bills, 
one for a Woman Suffrage Constitutional 
Amendment, one to secure to widows the full 
and absolute control of the common property, 
and one to make Woman eligible to any offi- 
cial position in the Public School Department. 

Through the Post Office the Board had cir- | 
culated 48,000 pages of suffrage tracts, four 
written 
354 letters,and received in response 159. 
Mr. Collins also stated that during the month 
of June was held a four days’ Convention at | 
which, in addition to reports and speeches 
from our own members, we were favored with 
an able address by Pror. CARR of California 
University, and cheered by the presence of 
Miss Puese Cousins of St. Louis, whose ef. 
forts greatly added to the interest of the oc- 
casion. 

Mrs. CLARK, from the Committee on Cre- 
dentials then reported the names of 110 ac- 
credited delegates from the various counties, 
and Mrs. LEwIs, from the Committee on Nom- 
ination, proposed Official candidates for the 
ensuing year. ' 

On motion the Convention then adjourned 
till seven anda half Pp. M. 

EVENING SESSION, 

The Society met pursuant to adjournment, 
and was called to order by the President, Mrs. 
C. M. PALMER, who, after an appropriate 
song finely rendered by a select quartette 
choir, delivered an able address. It was a his- 
tory of the Suffrage Movement from its origin 
to the present time, being a comprehensive 
and valuable statement of the outlines of the 
reform; replete with allusions to its principal 
actors, and warmly eulogizing those leaders 
of world-wide reputation, Mesdames Liver- | 
more, Stone, Howe, Stanton, and Anthony, 
and concluding with the remark that 

“The work goes bravely on. With uniou 
in our ranks, and a few more years of earnest 
work, the victory will surely be ours.’’ 

H. C. BENNeT Esq , United States Pension 
Agent, then made an able defense of Wo- 
man’s claim to the ballot, and conclusively 














demonstrated that her elevation and po- | 
litical enfranchisement would add to the 
strength and glory of the nation. | 

Aftera few closing remarks from Mrs. 

| 
agitation of the suffrage questionin America 
upon the rights accorded to Woman in other 
countries, the Convention adjourned until 
next morning. 
SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY. 

The Convention again assembled at ten 
A. M., the President in the Chair. Two ses- 
sions were held during the day. The time 
was mainly occupied in discussing the various 
resolutions presented by the Business Com- 
mittee, until five p. mM. when it adjourned till 
evening. 

EVENING SESSION. 

At seven o’clock P. M. a large audience 
again convened when Mrs. Mary F. Snow, 
Recording Secretary of the San Francisco 
Association being introduced by the Presi- 
dent, submitted her annual report—a synop- | 
sis of which is as follows: 

The Connecticut Society, numbering ninety- | 
eight members, had held during the year | 
eight meetings of the Board of Managers, | 
three quarterly for business, and two public 
gatherings for speeches and resolutions. One 
of these was exclusively devoted to the fur- 
therance of the suffrage cause, and the other 
to advocating the claim of Grant and Wil- 
son as the Presidential candidates of the par- 
ty which had pledged its “respectful consid- 
eration” as to the Rizhts of Woman. 

In allusion to the recent action of the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, whcrein a recog- 
nition of Woman’s claim to the Elective 
Franchise bas aroused the enthusiasm, and 
inspired the earnest efforts of so many noble 
women throughout the land, she remarked, 

“But notwithstanding our recent defeat, we 
confidently rest in the hope that our labors 
for the interests of the dominant party will 
not, long go unrewarded, knowing that 

“ “Ever the right comes uppermost 
And ever is justice done.’ ” 


In conclusion she briefly alluded to Mr. 
Frank Sleeper, late treasurer of our State 
Association, who, since our late annual gath- 
ering, has “passed on” — 

“Ever at his post when duty called and 
strength permitted; we greatly miss his visi- 
ble presence in our ranks, yet we believe he is 
not uninterested in ourefforts here for the 
purification of poiitical life,and the general 
uplifting of humanity; and we trust that all 
our deliberations on this occasion may be per- 
vaded by his gentle, though ever earnest 
spirit. 

The report was followed by an ably written 
and well delivered address from Mrs. Mart- 
THEWS, an accomplished teacher of San Fran- 
cisco, who eloquently alluded to the early | 
pioneers of reform, with Garrison at their | 
head, and demanded for Woman equal edu- | 
cational and political rights, and that the same 
standard of virtue should be required for both 

| 
| 
! 








sexes. 
Hon. J. M. Days, Chairman of the House 
Committee in the last California Legislature, 
next followed, with a terse and vigorous 
speech upon the many advantages that would 
accrue tosociety by the enfranchisment of | 
Woman. 
Rev. J. E. Benton of Oakland, who is 
ever ready to respond to our call, then delight- 
ed the audience with his peculiarly humorous 
and vivacious remarks, censuring a part of 
the press for its misrepresentations, and beart- 
ily endorsing our movement, after which, at 
10.30., on motion, the Convention adjourned 
sine die. M. F. 8. 





LADIES 
BUY NO OTHER WRINGER. 
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HAVE 


Ue “y OVELTY,” 


EXAMINED THE 





With Cog-W heel« on Both Ends of the Rells, | 
It has many improvements that make it more desira- | 


ble than any other. | 
IT HAS NO EQUAL! 

— AND — 

“Should be in every Household.” 


Sold everywhere. 


BAILEY WASHING AND WRINGING MACHINE CO, 


} 
| 
} 
| 
Psa Chambers St., New York. | 


May 


A RARE CHANCE ! ! 


We will pay all Agents $40 per week in Casn who 
will engage with us aT oncE. Everything furnished 
and expenses paid. Address A, COULTER & Co., 
Charlotte, Mich. Mayl7 4t 


PALMER, JACOBS & CO., 
143 Tremont St., Boston. 
LINEN DAMASKS, 

Per Yard, 

Table Cloths, 
Napkins, 
Doylies, 

Tray Cloths, &c., 





of every description. 


PLAIN LINENS, 
SHEETINGS, 
PILLOW LINENS, 
TOWELINGS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


Quilts, Blankets, Flannels, 
Table and Piano Covers, 
Lace Curtains, 
Furniture Covering, 


Of our own importation, and manufactured to order 
POPULAR PRICES. 
Dealers exclusively in LINENS, and HOUSEKEEP- 
ING DRY GOODs. 

Formerly on Washington Street. 
Mar 8 5m 


VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY EMILY FAITHFULL, 
LONDON. 


OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 


It discusses the social questions that affect the sta- 
tus of women with a knowledge and ability altogeth- 
er its own.—Spectator. 

The lady’s name on the title-page is a responsible 

uarantee of good and true performance, and of the 

st ot company.—Daily News. 

Miss Faithfull has persevered for very many years 
with her periodical, and in her mission to get better 
terms for women in Society, and she is now reaping 
a considerable amount of success, thanks to her mod- 
eration, and her power of living down misrepresen- 
tation.—//lustrated Midland News. 

Conducted by Miss Faithfull with energy and abili- 
ty.— Queen. 

Miss Faithfull has unquestionably been true to her 
simp oy and has brought a rare energy and tact to 

aron the cause she has taken up.—Brighton Ob- 
server. 

The Victoria thoroughly sustains its character as 
the principal organ in questions relating to women.— 

Yarmouth Independent. 

The Victoria Magazine is brought out under the 
auspices of Emily Faithfull, and appears with a long 
list of illustrious subscribers, beaded by the names of 
their Royal Highnesses the Princess of Wales and the 
Crown Princess of Prussia. Her Majesty, whose hon- 
ored name the magazine bears, has given her special 
sanction to Miss Faithfull’s undertaking. The first 
number appropriate'y appeared with a touching and 
poetic tribute to the private and public worth of the 
Queen.— The Observer. 

It is worthy of a place in every household.— West- 
ern Flying Post. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 
Published every month at the Victoria Press, Princess 
Street, Hanover Square, London. 

Posted direct for 35.00, yearly subscription. 

April 26 


BUTLER & NORWOOD 


90 & 92 TREMONT S8t., 








—AND— 


No. 1& 2 MONTGOMERY PLACE. 


ONE PRICE 


POPULAR STORE, 


Would announce to their friends and customers that 
they have made 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


n all their departments, and, during the months of 
January, February, and March, will offer 


Special Inducements, 


in their large and extensive stock, in order to make 


room for their spring importations. 


Butler & Norwood, 


90 & 92 TREMONT STREET, 


—AND— 


1& 2 Montgomery Place. 


(Next door to Metropolitan R. R. Station.) 
Jan 18. 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort. 


Aug 5 


gages 
Boston Post Building, Room 6 ly 


"S $75 to $250 per. month, wie 





| IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
SEWING MACHINE, This Machine will stitch, 
3 hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid. and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only 
$15. Fully licensed and warranted for five years. 
« We will pay $1,000 for any machine that will sew 
4 astronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
gw than ours. It makes the “Ela:tie Lock Stitch.” 
Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apare without tearing it. 
| We pay agents from $75 to $250 per month, and 
©D expenses, or a commission from which twice that 
QO2mount can be made. Addrsss SEC OMB & CO., 
Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa.; Chwago, Ill. ; or 
St. Louis, Mo. 


! 








Where do you Intend to go this 
Summer. 


If you are tired, and would like to be refreshed and 
invigorated, so that in the Autumn you will feel 
strong, and willing to take up your labor again; or if 
you are sick, and wish to get well by methods that are 
as erficacious as they are simple, permit me to recom- 
mend to you 


Our Home on the Hillside, Dansville, N. J. 


And for the following reasons: 

Here you can rest. Here also you can b? free from 
conventional taxations, Here too you can get health- 
ful food, and soft water bathing, fine climate, beauti- 
ful scenery, pure air and pleasant rides. And if sick 
or ailing, can have the close attention of first class 
physicians, Send for circular, deseriptive pamphlet, 
and steroscopic view, inclosing three cent postage- 
stamp, to the following oddress, 

Our Home Hyxienic Institate, 
Dansville, N. J. 





LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


are invited to call freely at our office for adviee without 
charge, respecting the preseut or prospective condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children, 

During four years that vur tirm has beenestablished 
in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies 6 Isoston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village witiin a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have li 
erty torefer, Weciaiin that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpa--ed; neither have its neatnese 
and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in uliar cases, ladies 
will have no occasion to complain that we have not 
been considerate. 


OLIVER & TABER, Dentists, 
(OVER BUTTERICK’S PATTERN Rooms), 


144 Tremont Street, Boston, Masa. 
Jan 15 ly 
E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER. 
CONVEYANCE KS, 
No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Esta ip al) the 
Counties ofthe Commonwealth. Drafting of al! kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Persona! Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
EDWARD G. STEVENS. Mary E, Stevens 
Jan. 21. ly 


HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. E. 
P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
terms, Dr. E. P. MILLER, e 


Mar 15 39 West 26th Street, New York. 


per day! Agents wanted! All classes 
$5to$20 of working people, of either sex, 
young orold, make more money at work for us in 
their spare moments, or all the time, than at any 
thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & 
Co., Portland, Me. 
Sept. 3. 
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RICH FRENCH CHINA TEA, BREAK. 
FAST, AND DINNER SETS. 

ALL TIIOSE THAT WOULD LIKE 
STONE CHINA NEARLY EQUAL IN 
QUALITY tO BEST FRENCH CHINA, 
BUT AT ONE-THIRD THE COST, ARE 
INVITED TO CALL AND SEE OUR 
STOCK OF PARIAN GRANITE THAT 
WE HAVE HAD MANUFACTURED IN 
ENGLAND EXPRESSLY FOR OUR 
TRADE. 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


33 & 35 BEDFORD St., Boston. 


N. B. LISTS SENT ON APPLICA- 
TION. 
Mar 15. tJan 1 ’74 





New England Hygeian Home, 
CONCORD, Vt. 


J. A. TENNEY, M. D., 
MARTHA WILLIAMS, M. D. } 

This institution, started in 1872, is the only hygiente 
cure in New England. It stands on elevated ground, 
commanding charming views of the White Moun- 
tains, which are near at hand. No more healthful 
surroundings can be found. Our arrangements are 
for those who are very much in earnest to get well; 
yet hygienic boarders are always welcome. We make 
our patients feel at home, and, having been sick our- 
selves, know how to give that kindly sympathy which 
so many need, Our success in treating chronic dis- 
eases has been 80 great as often to astonish even our- 
selves. Send stamp for a circular. 


Dress Patterns and Health Tracts. 

Patterns of Hygienic Dress, with printed directions 
sent by mail for 50 cents. 

“Hygiene versus Drugs,” 12 pp., by W. V. Hardy. 

‘*Hygienic Dress,”’ 16 pp., by Dr. Williams, 

Sent by mail for 6 cts. per single copy, 50 ets. per 
dozen, 

Feb 15 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


yp mfeny obey od Boston, 
ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Dr. COLB Y combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 

Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 

Consultation free. 

Office Hours from \0) A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 

and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED Jan 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
The Old Indian Dector, 
So much celebrated for his Remarkable Cures 


Physicians. 





| {5 male and female, to introduce the GENUINE | OFFICE, 713 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 


FAMILY | 


(ar"’Consultation free of charge. Marl 10m 





A NEW PERFUME | 


New York. ecy ‘7> 
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Woman's Journal. 


Boston Chicago and Si. Lotus, May 31, 1873. 

Bacu subscriber will find the date at which his eub- 
seription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
ual subseription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 





ee 
NOTICE. 

Subscribers who are still in arrears for the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- 
scriptions, The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt. 

qu Q= 
New Premiums, 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of wuich the market 
price is 3. 

— 1» 
NOTICE. 

The Iowa Woman Suffrage Society. at Des Moines, | 
have copies of the WomAn’s JOURNAL, for sale by 
W. 1. Heywood, third door north of the Post-office, 
on Fifth Street. 


| 
| 
| 
en@jeme 
The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at | 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the | 
Woman's JounNAL for sale, 
conmes(amame | 

We call special attention to our new premium of a 
vi 


sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to 


one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $ 
each. 
| 


ar 
” | 


@ 





WOMAN-SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 

The ladies, whose names were attached to the 
Circular of invitation last week, gave a festival 
and tea party in Wesleyan Hall, Wednesday | 
evening. A large company, made up mostly 
of ladies, well filled the place, and during the 
middle portion of the evening crowded it. 
The occasion was evidently much enjoyed by 
all present, although the heat was very oppres- 
sive. From small tables, located in various 
parts of the hall, tea and other simple refresh- 
ments were served upon the presentation of 
tickets whieh were sold at fifty cents each. 
With this entertainment, and in social conver- 
sation or the discussion of the one topic which 
may reasonably be supposed to have been up- 
permost in the minds of the majority of people 
present, the time was passed until about nine 
o’clock, when the company was favored with 
the first music of the evening, which was con- 
tributed at this and at subsequent times during 
the exercises which followed by Mrs. Waters, | 
Miss Hattie Robinson and Mr. Chase. 

Cor. T. W. Hiceixnson was the speaker 
first introduced. In opening he spoke a few 
words appropriate to the occasion and the tem- 
perature ; he said “it was hard to discover any 
unexceptionable service which Woman could , 
perform. They were exceedingly reprehend- 
ed by the newspapers for paying so much at- 
tention to dress, and yet there was a society in | 
this city at the present time hard at work | 

| 





trying to get the needle introduced into the 
schools. It was the same with other employ- 
ments. In Providence, a short time since, the 
speaker stepped into a barber’s shop. He 
found a woman barber there and she attended 
to his beard. Mentioning the fact to a gentle- | 
man a few days later, the latter said : “If there 
is anything I despise, it is to see the proper oc- 
cupation of our sex encroached upon by the 
other.” That gentleman got his living by sell- 
ing hoopskirts and corsets. Let Woman try 
where she will, there is no door she can open 
without dissatisfying somebody. 

There is a successive development of races, 
and there is a successive development of sexes 
as well. Where there is a difference in the 
order of time it isthe one who develops first, 
and not last, who is at disadvantage. The 
very fact that a man has beaten Woman in so 
many things—sometimes even with a stick—is 
satisfactory proof that she will beat him by 
and by. There is no possibility, in looking at 
the future, of knowing where the grand ele- 
vation of Woman is to stop. What is the ten- 
dency of the world now? To grow finer and 
finer in its organization; to substitute mind 
for muscle, fineness for strength. All the ten- 
dency of mechanic inventions works that way. 
They say that women make no _ inven- 
tions. But why need she if all the invention 
of genius is directed toward the relief of Wo- 
man? Itis her delicate touch on fine ma- 
chinery that is going to equalize wages one of 
these days. If there isa difference in sex it 
lies in the direction of fineness of perception— 
delicacy in place of coarseness. This has an 
immense bearing on the ballot question. How 
well it disposes of the “brutal” argument, the 
“fighting” argument so often brought forward | 





| 


| we are so fairly and hopefully entered. 


| as follows: 


1 is “the salt of the earth” she has been admin- 
istered too much on the plan of the boy who, 


when asked what salt was, replied, “Salt is the | 


| kind of thing, which makes things taste bad 
| when there ain’t none in’em.” The world 
| has been badly seasoned; we will have it bet- 


| ter done in future.”’ 
| Mrs. Livermore and others placed the needs 


of the cause so forcibly before the audience 


| that the purse strings were opened and a good 


amount must have been realized. It was re- 
ported that nine hundred dollars were pledged 


on one of the many subscription books in cir- | 


culation. The Rev. Charles G. Ames of Ger- 


| mantown, Pa., made an excellent address, and 
Miss Abby W. May read fo!lowing cordial let- | 
| ter from the authoress of “Gates Ajar.” 


LETTER FROM MISS PHELPS 
Anpoven. Mass., May 14, 1875. 


| Dear Miss May and others of Committee of New 


England Sujjrage Association : 

lam sorry that I cannot meet your kind in- 
vitation to be present at the Suffrage tea par- 
ty. If people held their tea parties in the 
morning I might bave been able to do so, All 
evening existence is forbidden me by my 
Board of Health. It were impossible to ex- 
press to you in a short note one-half of the ear- 
nest wishes with which I follow the struggle 
for the enfranchisement of women on which 
It is 
a great comfort to my most discouraged mo- 
ments—I suppose we all know such moments— 
that we have so thoroughly put our hands to 
the plow that we could not look back if we 
would. We are committed to success. We 
are bound to finish our work. We must ac- 
complish it. As nearly as one living my qui- 
et life is prepared to judge of the stir of mnb- 
lic opinion, I feel a conviction that this 
movement is gaining ground more rapidly 
than we are accustomed to realize, in the sin- 
gle point of the respect it excites wmong the 
classes of peopie who are yet far from disci- 
ples of its gospel. ‘This seems to me tlhe start- 


ing point of a “new departure,’ great and | 


good. Dear friends, may you convert a ‘qual- 
ified elector” over every cup of tea, and gain 
a vote for every biscuit, and sweeten the tem- 
per of a sour opportunity with every ice. 

Yours most truly. 

Exizanetu Stuart Pures. 

The Boston Journa! closes an appreciative 
article as follows : 

The hall was crowded until late in the 
evening, and the enterprise was conducted in 


a manner worthy of the progressive reform in 


whose interests it was conceived. 
Next week we hope to give full particulars 
of the pecuniary results of the Festival. 
NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASS0- 
TATION, 


The Annual Meeting of this Association 
was held in Tremont Temple on Monday and 
Tuesday of anniversary week, May 26th and 
27th. 
entat the opening meeting. 

At the first session on Monday evening, Mrs. 
JULIA Warp Ilowe, the President, was in 
the chair, andimade an introductory address, 


MRS HOWE’S ADDRESS. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN.—This Fourth An- 
niversary of our New England Woman Suf- 
frage Association finds us still asking for 
rights withheld and longignored. If you ask 
us what commodity we bring you this time for 
your entertainment, we must reply ‘only our 
little bill of rights which you will have in the 
end to settle.” For of all that the community 
claims and possesses, the last thing it can at- 
ford to lose sight of is the fundamental idea, 
and conviction of right, to which we appeal. 
To no Cesar to be crowned and dethroned, 
to no doybtful tradition, to no ephemeral fash- 
ion, but to the eternal right we appeal. 


Take note of this, and see you mock us not. | 
Upon what foundation shall your liberties rest 


if you deny us ours? Be sure that every un- 
just measure will be returned with interest 
to those who have devised it. ‘Those who 
wrong us prepare for themselves and for so- 
ciety much trouble and sorrow. Let them 
study the true ideals and examples of justice, 
and acknowledge in others the right and dig- 
nity which they desire to see recognized in 
themselves. So much for our parley, and 
the banner under which itis held. But now 
for our actual condition. We still stand with- 
out, stand and knock, as we have knocked in 
years past, at the door of Court, Senate, College 
and Church, we still stand and say: Open to 
us in the name of the future civilization, 
whose pledge is that it shall give liberally to 
all and upbraid not. One thing our knocking 
has done. 
in these closed institutions. We hear them 
shuffling in their slippers, and hurrying to and 
fro. ‘It is those women,” they say, “how are 
we to keep them out! They are waking the 
whole world with their clamor,” and all the an- 
tiquated furniture of tradition is hurriedly piled 
up inside. 
posts trembie, and the door-keepers know that 
we have got possession of a certain magical 


in opposition to Woman Suffrage by gentle- | key, which will open their locks in their own 


men who escaped the draft! 

The Saturday Review lately said that phy- 
sical power is necessary to political power. 
What becomes of the physical power of the 
aldermen of New York compared to that of 
the prize-fighters ?—that is, so far as they are 
not the same. Itis not muscle in man that 
governs, and the “‘muscle’”’ argument against 
the ballot for women disappears. In many 
ways the finer element is creeping in, and 
through fineness the world isto be ruled one 
day. To that finer element we can entrust 
the government without fear. As I look at 
it, upon the real tendency of this movement 
must depend all social questions. The very 
breadth of the movement is the guarantee of 
its success. Of course it is radical, and that is 
the very element ofits success. We are bring- 
ing our harvest home, We make some noise 
about it. lam glad wedo. But we make no 
claim to be infallible in our aims, nor even in 
ourends. All weknow is that Woman has suf- 
fered in the past and we don’t mean she sha!l 
in the future. All we know is that if Woman 


; despite. A timeis coming and is athand when | 


the barriers will drop before us, and men in 
the new light and joy of our entrance, will 
hasten totorget the barbarism which kept us 
out, 

To leave similes. The very general study 
and investigation to which our claims to politi- 
cal equality have given occasion are doing their 
work with all candid minds. ‘The justice of our 
claims can no longer be denied by those who 
know, or who care to know, what justice is. 
The miserable shifts and devices which are 


dent. ‘The Rey. Mr. Fulton last Winter, con- 
verted to our side those who came to hear him 
as the advocate of the other. And Pres. Eliot, 
in his argument against the collegiate education 
of women the other day, convinced at least 
one candid mind of the truth of his facts, and 
the falsity of his inductions. 

Of one thing let us be glad, viz., that mect- 
ing here and elsewhere to express our true 
convictions, there is none to make us afraid. 
No rack nor gibbet awaits our protest against 


honest words to turn them into deadly witness 
against us. For so much liberty as we have 
let us thank the growth of divine doctrine, 





ence symbolized by the universal cross. 


About one thousand persons were pre:- | 


It has awakened the people with- | 


For the doors shake, and the door- , 


brought against us, make this sufficiently evi- | 


despotic power. No spy lurks to gather up our | 


and a certain protecting and humanizing pres- | 


! There are still vertain penalties which some 
among us might fear. The cold distrust of 
those who cherish only one enthsiasm or none. 
The depreciation of fashion, the supercilious 
wonder of indifference Ah, we who meet 
together here are beyond the fear of these 
things. We know that the world will love his 
own, and that God will justify his own, and 
that though he has loved the world, he has 
not given its woridliness power over us. 

One of our great difficulties 1s still the reluc- 
tance of the privileged women to admit to any 
equality with themselves the women of the 

poorer class. The tyrannical instinct of hu- 
| man nature here allies itself with ignorance 
and prejudice. Ignorance of what Suffrage 


has done for men—prejudice which neither | 
admits nor desires the general elevation of the | 


sex. Men have been forced partially to aban- 
don this vantage ground, and to seek rather to 
do their own best than to outshine each other. 


| But women are still in the barbarism of en- | 


deavoring to eclipse each other. They still 
| desire that their merits should be hightened 
| by the short comings of others, and in so far as 
| they do this, they stand as obstacles iu the way 
| of a true Christian profession. Those of us who 
| know the happy secret of God for all and good 
| for all, have much to do to turn this flank of 
| selfishness, and to say ; “‘leave se-f glorification, 
| and seek to glorify God and womanhood. 
| Then your sister’s praise will add to your hap- 
piness instead of diminishing it.” I asked the 
other day a question which I myself willan- 
swer. I asked why Boston has been called 
the Athens of America! Now I know very well 
why on one side it may be called so. It has 
| within hearing of its call repesentatives of high 
| thought and of philosophic culture. I know of 
| no place on earth where so many good things 
are at home asin this very Boston. But my 
question carries me back to anotherAthens than 
of Plato or Pericles, to the Athens of Shak- 
speare, with its immortal poets. Certain de- 
bates in the Massachusetts Legislature during 
the last Winter, forcibly reminded me of Snug 
the Joiner, Snout the ‘Tinker, Quinn the Bel- 
lows-maker, and above all of Bottom the Wea- 
ver, with the classic Ass’s head affixed to 
his shoulders. And when I think of certain 
| high and mighty utterances heard in the State 
| House, touching the political rights of women, 
Iam constrained to borrow the very text of 
Bottom’s remarks,and say : “this is Ercles’ vein, 
a tyrant’s vein.” 
And when I think of the human wall in the 
| play, the man who stands bedaubed with mud 
and lime, and spreads out his fingers, for the 








| lovers oneither side to peep through, why then | 
| I am comforted in beholding the human obsta- | 
cles that stand between us and our just rights, | 


| and who, holding out their school-boy hands, in- 
| viteus to look at each other and the world be- 


| tween their fingers. Then I see that we have | 


had the Athenian farce enacted in the State 
| House, his past Winter, and I think that Public 
Opinion, like the high audience in the play, has 
had enough of the vulgar performance, and de- 


sires the rustics to go and learn better manners | 


| before they present themselves again. Do not 
| suppose, friends, that this is mere good natured 
| satire. It is burning truth, and pains the in- 
dignant heart that utters it. There is much of 
| the opposite element, thank God, in this State, 
; and in its representation. There is the ring 


. . . . : | 
of true metal, there is the chivalry of true phi- | 
And yet a certain moral squint | 
| does seem to me to pervade the political coun- | 


lanthropy. 


tenances of our State. And each one averts his 
| eyes from the others evil doings, lest by looking 
| at them he should provoke attention to his 
own. Andso “how not to see it,” is coming to 
take the place of.“how not to do it.” And 
those who should give us satisfaction, concern- 
| ing these things, look up into the ceiling, as 
| Sam Weller looked for his rather, and can see 
| and tell us nothing. 
But we, dear sisters, have not got the fash- 
ionable squint. We have not practised look- 


ahead of us. And if we can only supply some- 
| thing, which is not quite a drug in the market, 

I mean honest thought and honest work, I 
| think that the present state of things shows 
quite an opening for us. 

Those of us who will speak last in the order 


i? — 7 
| ing round a corner till we can see nothing | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| over us who are appointed to speak first. 


| They willhave heard, we hope, much that is | 


| suggestive and useful, and will be wiser than 

we can be whose words shall open the proceed- 
| ings. But even we who begin have had some 
| instruction this year which we have not had 
| in other years. ‘The debates at the State 
House have givenus this. ‘These have taught 
us how men of mean minds consider women. 
Touching their views I can only say that if 
womanhood were the slavish material fact to 
us whitch it seems to them, no literature could 
| enlighten us, and no church could christianize 
| us. We should be simply means and not end 
! to God and man, the agency by which men 
| come into being, and not one halt of humanity. 
| In much that is said by such persons, the 
| material and subordinate side of motherhood 
| is too much put forward. It is forgotten that 
| the material fact of motherhood symbolizes a 
| higher spiritual fact and relation. The Chris- 
| tian church early embodied this in her legenda- 
| ry worship ofthe mother of Christ. With this, 
civilization in its progress does not sympathize, 
| but with the grand ideal of Woman which it 
| expresses, the world of progress has everything 
| todo. Now this ideal, a true prophetic vision, 
cannot be realized while women are dwarfed 
| and distorted to suit the partial views of men. 
| ‘To attain it, women must choose and embrace 

their own opportunities of culture. ‘The wo- 
| man that nature gives is but a sketch for 
| culture and conscience to fill out. ‘To appre- 

ciate maternity we must first appreciate life, 
| since if we do not know its value in ourselves 
| we cannot appreciate itin our children. All 
| the refinements of thought, all the sublimities 
| of Philosophy are necessary to build the. bud- 
| ding maiden into the crowned matron. The 
| seal of a narrow mind, of ignorance and pre- 
| judice unreclaimed takes effect from genera- 
tion to generation. 

We must not, my friends, arrogate to our- 
selves the credit of the new state of thirgs, 
aud say that the growth of all the modern 
| humanities is owing to the intervention of 
| women in literature and in reform, The gen- 
| eral direction and tendency of human nature, 
male as well as female, is towards greater free- 
| dom, and more liberal construction of all rela- 
| tionships. Yet this tendency, clearly discern- 
ible to-day, greatly concerns women. It per- 
mits and invites their co-operation in every 
| department of duty, public and private. Nay, 

it requires this intervention. Men alone are in- 
sufficient to represent and carry out the loving 
willof the divine Father and Mother of the 


of this convention will have some advantage | 


| world. As little children receive from a boun- | 
teous parent, not one hand but both hands | 
full, we turn two hands of humanity. The male | 
; and the female, shall both be filled with the 
| divine gift, and shall make useful for the world 
what they have fully and equally received from | 
God. Sothe new activities of woman lie in 
the direction of the new order, and at the 
same time, women by direct and indirect par- 
' ticipation have done much to humanize soci- 
' ety and its various forms of representation. 

In conclusion I introduce to you Mr. Henry 
B. Blackwell as the second speaker of the eve- 
ning. 

Henny Bb. BLACKWELL reported the ab- 
sence, from unexpected causes, of Hon. Geo. 
LB. Loring, J. L. D. Cogswell, and John E. 
| Fitzgerald, who had promised to address the 
Association at this session. In their absence, 
he spoke as follows :— 

Woman Suffrage is a necessity whether view- 
ed from a moral, reiigious, intellectual or po- 
| Jitical standpoint. Instead of making women 
masculine, it will retine the politics of the 
country and by enlarging Woman’s opportuni- 
ties will develope the purity and gentleness in- 
herent in the female character. 

We are all walking in a dieam, so blind are | 
we to the terrible evils which flow from Wo- 
man’s subjection, from the repression of her 
faculties, by her dress and education. From 
the very cradle, young girls are deprived of 
the physica! training and mental stimulus 
which boys epjoy. While the boy plays ball 
or skates, the girl is shut up in the house with 
| her doll and miniature sewing, is taught that 
bodily activity is unladylike. Before girls are 
in their teens their very d:ess is an impedi- 
ment. Public sentiment must be encouraged 
to surround our young women with an at- 
| mosphere of liberty and common sense, A 
better fashion must be set. More favorable | 
physicai aud mental culture must become 
universal, 

Woman must have the same educational 
advantages as men. Oberlin, by thirty-four 
years of triumphant example has already. 
caused seventy colleges in this country to ad- 
/ mit young women. But New England lags 
behind. ‘The University of Vermont, Wesley- 
an College in Middletown, Conn., Colby Col- 
lege in Maine, the new University of Boston— 
| these anda few others admit women. But 
| the jeading Eastern colleges exclude the women 
| of New England while they admit the natives 
| of China, Japan and the Sandwich Islands, 
The Legislature of Michigan compelled the 
Board of Regents to admit Woman to the 
State University—when will the Legislature of 
Massachusetts compel Harvard, Amherst and 
Williams, to do the same ? 

In the labor market Woman sufers her great- 
est disadvantage. Vice and crime result from 
low wages, and women need the ballot to pro- 
tect themselves. Diversity of employment 
alone will remedy low wages, and remove the 
evil of excessive competition, and Woman 
| must be educated to the point that she will 
not deem work in any department of skilled 
| labor degrading. Women who act as physi- 

cians fulfilla duty long since demanded, as 
| many women have died of disease rather than ! 
consult a male physician. Many fields of em- | 
ployment are open and one of the objects of 
this association is to enlarge Woman’s sphere 
of industry. 

We demand Suffrage for Woman because 
women are different and in some respects su- 
| perior to men as menare different and in 
some respects superior to women. We want 
human nature represented, and the Woman 
element in politics is needed. He refuted the 
statement made by Dr. Jarvis lately that wo- 
men are more sensual thanmen. He urged 
that a law should be just as rigidly enforced 
against male night walkers as against female | 
| night-walkers. The Boston Chief of Police | 
| has called upon our Legislature for such a law, 
| butin vain. This Winter, Mr. Bowker, a suf- 
frage member of the Legislature, tried to have 
a law enacted punishing the keepers of houses 
of prostitution with imprisonment. It passed | 
the Ifouse but was defeated in the Senate. | 
| Suffrage must be the remedy for these evils. | 
The social evi) will find its first check in the | 
equalization of wages. Le also referred to the | 
| unjust laws, as to the property of married wo- | 

men in Massachusetts in regard tothe mutual 
inheritance of property, protection, guardian- 
ship and management of children, ete. The 
Judiciary Committee reported a bill but it was 
referred without debate to the next Legislature 
for want of time, and then weeks were spent 
in discussing the management of the Hoosac 
Tunnel. No disfranchised class ever have 
found or ever wili find justice in courts or 
enjoy equal compensation and equal privileges 
with an enfranchised class. 

The question of labor is vital. Let Woman 
do anything that men can do; let the world 
recognize her right; let her take her place in 
the social circle just as she would if she were 
not laboring; let women go into any employ- 
ment they choose, and with this comes the 
necessary increase of pay. A man who mar- 
ries for money is despised, and yet you edu- 
cate women forthat. Woman Suffrage chan- 
ces all this, and educates the women to care for | 
themselves, and no longer be dependent on | 
fathers, husbands, and brothers. Woman Suf- | 
frage is to solve most of the social questions | 
that are now agitating both men and women. 
Mr. Blackwell reviewed the action of the Re- 
| publican party, the utter ignoring of the Wo- 

man Suffragists, not only by the State Legisla- 

ture of Massachusetts, but by the leading Re- 

publicans of the country. Even Hon. Henry 
| Wilson voted for Senator Frelinghuysen’s 
Utah bill, abolishing suffrage and subjecting 
the women of the Territories to the old Eng- 
lish Common Law, but spite of his endorse- 
ment it was defeated, and the women of Utah 
saved the wrong and humiliation that bill 
would bring them. For the future Mr. Black- 
well’s candidate would be the man who believ- 
edin aud worked for Woman Suffrage, be he 
Democrat, Labor Reformer, Republican or 
Prohibitionist. 

Speaking of the Utah bill, he said that it was 
defeated by Mr. Sargent, Gen. Butler and 
others, who, having received telegraphic en- 
treaty to do so, “filibustered and killed the 
bill.” He severely censured the Massachu- 
setts Legislaturé, and pronounced a govern- 
ment which gave to every foreigner and pau- 
per the right to vote, while depriving women 
of the same privilege, deserving of the curse cf 
| God and the reprobation of man. He urged 

his hearers to vote for any party that would 
| grant the right of suffrage to women, and ex- 
| pressed the hope that Mr. Fitzgerald’s Republi- 
' can constituents would send him to the Legis- 
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lature as long as he wished to go there, that 
he might vote and argue for the rights of wo- 
men. 

Miss Hutpa B. Loup, of Abington, was 
the next speaker. She censured the Republicans 
of Massachusetts for not keeping the promise 
which they made to the women at Worcester, 
last Autumn, and said that the women had 
learned a severe but valuable lesson, which 
would teach them to trust no party which did 
not take universal suffrage for its primary ob- 
ject. She described her feelings as she sat in 
“stony calm, and ominous silence,” while the 
voting went on in the House of Representa- 
tives, and alluded to the ungentlemanly char- 
acterization by Mr. Crocker, of the wo- 
men who asked for suffrage as “mentally and 
morally poor,” and spoke of the indifference 
of Gen. Grant and Governor Washburn to the 
claims of the suffragists, and promised that if 
women were granted their rights they would 
eflect social and political reforms. 

When Miss Loud said that President Grant 
and Govenor Washburn, for whom the Wo- 
man Suffragists had earnestly labored, took no 
notice of the Woman’s claim in their messages, 
Mrs. Abby Kelly Foster remarked “Served 
you right.” 

Mrs. Apsy Kerry Foster said that the 
women who had trusted the Republican party 
deserved to be humbugged. They knew, or 
might have known that the Republican allu- 
sions to Woman’s Rights were mere traps to 
catch votes. 

People who wish to be deceived can always be 
gratified. It is time that women should refuse 
to be led by politicians, and use their own eyes 
and their own intellects. 

Rev. Murs. Perkins of Cooperstown, Now 
York, made a brief but spirited speech in con- 
clusion. She announced herself as having ad- 
vocated the election of Horace Greeley, whose 
election she thought would greatly have aided 
the cause of Woman Suflrage. 

Adjourned to 10 a. m. 

TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 

Mrs. Howe, called the meeting to order. 
About six hundred persons were present. She 
read the following letter from MAnGARET 

VY. CAMPBELL. 

LETTER FROM MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 

Dear Friends of the New England Associa- 
tion in Annual meeting assembled :—I regret, 
exeedingly, my inability to be present on this 
occasion. Not that I fear any dearth of earn- 
est workers ; on the contrary, I feel sure this 
will be a meeting of morethan usual interest. 

The importance of adopting some other mode 
of warfare from that so far pursued, must now 
be apparent to all. I hope the opportu- 
nity for consultation offered by the presence in 
the city of so many friends of the cause from 
different parts of New England will be im- 
proved, and a plan of action devised in which 
we can all unite and work with renewed cour- 
age. 

I wish some method might be adopted by 
which every woman who believes in the jus- 
tice of our cause could be convinced that itis 
her duty to use her influence to secure the 
election of true men to the State legislature. 
Especially do I hope that the women of Massa- 
chusetts will unite with a determination to de- 
feat every man who is found wanting either in 
principles of justice, or courage to avow them. 

It is vain for us to petition or memoralize a 
legislature composed of men, a majority of 
whom are utterly incompetent to understand 
our question, and, therefore, unqualified to act 
upon it. The only favor I would ask of them 
is to refrain from all legistion concerning 
women, and to devote their time to settling 
questions which they have the capacity to un- 
derstand, I am sure the women who pay 
taxes do not wish to have their money appro- 
priated to pay men to go to the State House 
to make insulting speeches to them. Women 
have now a fresh incentive to join the four or 
five courageous ones, who last year refused to 
pay taxes. 

Though many miles away, please consider 
me with you in spirit, both in the meeting and 
in the festival. Yours, in full faith that our 
cause will finally triumph, 

Manrcaret W. Camrrer:. 

Juliet, I'l, May 20, 

The following Committees were then chosen. 

BUSINESS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. Nina Moore, 
Wm. Lioyd Garrison, Mrs. Armenia S. White, 
Stephen S. Foster, Mrs. Isaac Ames, Mrs. 
Mercy B. Jackson. 

NOMINATIONS. 

Chas. K. Whipple, Lucy Stone, Abby W 

May, Thomas J. Lothrop, Zilpha Spooner. 
FINANCE, 

Luev Stone, Hulda B. Loud, F. W. Clark, 
300! Walling, Mrs. A.C. Fellows, Mrs. Susie 

ogi, 

Mrs. Lucy STONE then made a report in 
regard to the action of this Association during 
the past vear. 

Mrs. Howe referred to the very interesting 
papers and discussions in regard to the rights 
and interests of women at the late annual 
meeting of tne American Social Science Asso- 
ciation and the injustice done to women by 
some of the speakers there, and also in the 
Legislature. She spoke earnestly in behalf of 
the joint education of young men and women. 

AbBy KELLY FosTER corroborated what 
Mrs. Howe had said in regard to the highly 
favorable influence of co-Cducation upon both 
sexes. 

The Committee on Business reported the 
following resolutions for the consideration of 
the meeting : 

Whereas, The subjection of women is the source 
of untold mnisery, poverty, crime and cesradation, 

i, 
mW he reas, The establishment of Equal Rights for 
woman is essential to Personal Liberty, Social Purity 
and Political Progress. Therefore, 

1 Resolved, That Suffrage for Woman is the most im- 
perative Retorm of the century, and will be the 
crowning step in Civilization. 

Whereas, The Republican Party of the United 
States has declared itself in favor of the admission of 
Woman to wider spheres of usefulness, and has prom - 
ised the Rights of Woman respectful consideration. 
Therefore, 

2 Resolved, That the U.S. Senate, in refusing to ex- 
tend Suffrage to the women of the Territories and in 
voting to repeal Woman Suffrage in Utah, has repu- 
diated the party platform, violated Republican prin- 
ciples, and been unmindful of its obligations to “the 
loyal women” of America. 

Wiereas, The Republicans of Massachusetts, in 
Convention assembled, have declared themselves in 
favor of extending Sufirage on equal terms to all 
American citizens irrespective of sex. Therefore, 

% Resolved, That the 123 Republican representatives 
who voted against Woman Suffrage have repudiated 
the platform upon which they were elected, violated 
Republican principles, and broken faith with the wo- 
men of the Commonwealth. : 

4 Kesolved, That we recommend the organization of 
Suffrage Clubs in every town, village and ward of New 
England to awaken public sentiment, to promote the 
election of friends of Suffrage, aud defeat iis oppo- 
hents. 
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, that 5 Resolved, That it is the duty of every voter to urge | odists have been more favorable to women| A discussion ensued in which Mr. Fay, Mr | save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” | adroit appeals to her vanity, her love of ease, 
of wo- Wen Ot a Se Oe pene | party, wri we | than most other sects. Wesleyan Univer- | Foster, Mrs. Livermore and others took part We have a strong appeal to make to men, | her affections; and then, in an ecstacy of ad- 
tials to all political Conventions asking each to make | sity at Middletown, and Asbury College in In- | and the resolution was laid on the table. "| on the ground of justice. They hold the pow- miration, it bids her be man’s guide and his 
» Was Woman Sullrege @ aay nerd py hee a al — a os Lay yoy ee os Lucy STONE spoke with great respect of the | er, and it is not in accordance with the Re- | strength, and asks S that is not enough to sat- 
’ reas, } 2 seventy > “ges 3 , ‘hurch. <« nini . : A ' s oh 
= vile are no gpee ike fang ae ane | meget women eufage in ye church, and | epinlons of Mr. and Mr. Foster, and of the | poblican deaf, goverament that they shoal | Mlf er Nghoss ah geriouly undertakes 
= women, including the State Universities of Michigan, 7 at ‘ due them for their devotion to the | argue, in the spirit of an aristocracy, that wo now that sne who seriousiy unde a 
ester, Indiana, Iinois, Iowa, Kansas, California and Ver- For herself she should make no further ef- | cause of liberty which they have shown in va- | men are not fitted fur the ballot, aud should | great work, must have correspondingly great 
n had mont, also Cornell, Obestin, Otterbele, Aatiesh, fort to liberalize Harvard, but support and | Tous causes for so many years; she could not, | go about our household duties, and leave af- room an‘! opportunity for its accomplishment. 
—< hot least, the new University of Boston—end, — wr? TE SS = one | however, coincide with the method they have fairs of State to them. The argument was If che disclaim these her purpose is a pre- 
. Whereas, The experience of these institutions, e VLARK tHOugn : hing was | now proposed. | as fairly put against the colonists in 1774, by | tense. otal 
ry ob- some of them during more than thirty years. has been | to be said in favor of Harvard University which | Adjourned to 7 1-2 pr. at. | Lord George Germain, in a debate in parlia- The contrast we find between the spirit of 
sat in uniformly favorable to the co-education of the sexes. | had done so much for education in the past. | EVENING SESSION. | ment, on a motion to alter the charter of Mas- | the law, and the protestations of speech re- 
le the ———. That We view with indignation and sar- | Steady opposition should continue tobe made! Lucy Srone in the chair. | sachusetts. ‘ minds me of the old trick of Chaucer’s fox. 
senta- prise the continued exclusion of women from Har- | to its exclusion of women. Harvard has this A large and intelligent audience numbering “T cannot think (he said) the noble Lord,” “Mulier est hominis confusio!” (Woman is 
 char- ward, Anssevet, Wiles, ele, Brown, Destmouth great advantage over the University of Boston, | at least 1200 assembled. ~ | (referring to Lord North the Premier) “will an’s perplexity.) ap, 
/ po of our State Legislatures to compel these institutions —_ sed ‘a ae by a — le Many B. EASTMAN, of Tewksbury was the | do a better thing than to put an end to the rm the sentence Pe Latin La D 
y an to extend equal educational advantages to the daugh- rol, an no under the authority of any sect. irst speaker, town-meetings in the colony of Massachusetts. oman 13 Manhes joy and manne’ Duss. 
sesotved, 2 cde JO ; | L ° F; vrite 7 en i : . = nt | ou 9 a 3 4 
that if Woman Suffrage has lost its foremost champion in Mas. Casacuese. anaine of the injustice of tax- dapat esate wie a Toway — one place every day, collecting themselves together and | bo Lap by saeal of nl . an pte will 
Great Britain, ond in the decease of Chief Justice | people who are perfectly used to you, | debating about political matters. I would ‘sp pp ; y 
would. Chase, its most reliable friend upon the Supreme | "8 the property of women to support colleges | and hammer away at the same old sins, with | have them follow their occupations as mer- | Wn them atthe cheapest market-rate- If they 
Bench of the United States; but, while we mourn the | from which they were excluded; and gave an | the same old trutiis, and yet strike fire—that 1s | chants, and not consider themselves as minis- | Cau deny to Woman’s skilled labor the compen- 
Grant loss of these great and good men, we rejoice in the | interesting account of work in New Hampshire | work.” My friends we have work to do of h t try. They have, sir,no goy- sation which would enable the worker to keep 
2 Wo- conviction that the march of Ideas can never be seri- | and Rhode Island. | FT am humili . | ters of t at coun ry. ey » SU, BY her carciag nd then soothe their souls b 
ously retarded thg loss of any individual. ; ae aps " — umiliated to stand before an intelli- | ernment. ‘Theie proceedings are those of a | er Carriage, a hen sooth e y 
ok no It was voted, that these resolutions be taken | _X#V. Mr. Cravens spoke of the inefficiency | gent audience almost a hundred years after the | tumultuous and riotous rabble, who ought, if | offering her, so long as she is pretty and well- 
ao, up and considered separately, in their order. | °f Tufts College growing out of its exclusion of | Declaration of Independance, to feel the need | they had the least prudence, to follow their | ‘Iressed, a seat in a horse-car—if they can so 
jerved Pror.F. W. CLAnk of Boston, spoke upon | Women, in conseqnence of which it is so near- | of arguing. mercantileemployment, and not trouble them- | Tegulate laws that they absorb into their pos- 
the first resolution, and upon the real work | !¥ dead that it was not named in the resolu-| First That ali human beings are born free | selves with politics and governments, which | Session the results of her labors and cares in the 
it the now called for from suffragists, which he | 40". iat , and equal. | they do not understand.” home, from the day of marriage, and secure 
party thought should be largely political. In an-| Rev. Go. H. Vinverr said that theendow- | Secondly, That women are human beings.| To us, who are pressing our claims, this ar- | her smiles by doling it out to her as the price 
2wW, OF swer to questions, Prof. Ciark described the ments of Harvard, Tufts, and all other colleges Thirdly, That principles really apply to wo- | gument doesn’t sound a hundred years old. of winning arts, and well-timed persuasions 
| allu- manner in which effective work might be an certainly be shared by women by-and | men, — : : é | But we will remember that the colonists did | When she wants a new bonnet, or a trip to the 
aps to done in the caucnsses of both parties. y: This was his consolation when appropri- |, Ard yet, to this complexion has it come at | not therefore leave the town-meeting, and go | ¢a-side. Ifthey can shut the doors of Harvard, 
SrEePueEN S. Foster doubted the assump- | 20S were made to them. : . el last. Cur movement has passed through va- | back to their cormfields and their counters! | with its capital of five millions, including libra- 
ays be tion of the last speaker, that a majority of this Lucy Stone corrected an unintentional _ rious stages and we have had a score or so of | Nor does it accord with the Christian idea of | ries, gymnasiums, museums and costly appara- 
refuse audience were alrevdy convinced of the truth statement of Evecidont Zee at the Soslat - | Feasons, 80 called, first and last, against our de- | government, to ask what benefit the State | tus, aud yet win the unspeakable gratitude of 
1 eyes of the first resolution, and commented on the oan wong | in regard to hay er “song . | mand for equal rights, which we might classi- | will receive from making us citizens ? such women as will pledge themselves to make 
ma unprincipled conduct of both parties, and the ae * years S00, that ee. - | fy as did Charles Sumner the apologies for the | Frothingham, in his “Rise of the Republic,’ | return in eeaeeing, by giving the meagre oppor- 
, NOW inditlerence of the community in regard to : mitte negroes and women Hd t e fu = crime against Kansas, as “the reason tyranni- | ably traces the change in the ideal of social | tunities of a 2 ormal School, they will give mee 
dnper-f Woman Suffrage. He considered this ques- a — most ery an ts. | cal, the reason imbecile, the reason absurd, and | order, from the time it resied on the assumed | nothing more. I visited a Normal School vo 
= ba tion of paramount importance, and would not — te pe copra myth mie om ral ‘ao Se oe A careful considera- inequality of man,—when the individual was | os ak Es Be eae Sane ee Page > 
ded shrink from the consequences. How many | (110) studies had been substituted for a part | the reeks ned ete ents from the pulpit, | Falued only as he was of service to the State. | wee ite acteallery and cabinet of patural his. 
aide would carry out the prineiple? tye es - o- su - ed 1 i pa | the press, and lastly from the Massachusetts | This was the pagan idea and gave way only | Wile its art gallery and cabinet of y= ais- 
Lucy Stove briefly explained the meaning - the ¢ a a= mat ee = re i legislature has failed to farnish one which can: | when Christianity came, with its central idea | t°Y consisted of a plaster Clyte on a shelt in 
| of the Resolution, which was adopted. por tg pre oo aie tae ne — peng under these heads. : | that man was created in the divine image and | one aus, Semmes ae 
order T he second resolution w= then read. course ; and both were in seenuid eneiaiion | suntativen Gotan te whey Inter ~ Sager that in the eye of God all men were oqnal, | soothe woman by lauding with his lips the divine 
She Srepues 8. Foster moved to change the in Ceili to.dier A. “s , ing the late Reowesion: on \¥0- | which led to the inference that man is supe- | Cee oe oth chien bt chaeas te 
| last clause, and substitute for it the following: | pois Coton f Raynl aid that | nan Suffrage confessed that the phrase ‘Tax- | rior to the State, which ought to be fashioned | ‘P¥ uence OF motherhood’ whe ae conan & 
ARET “And has not been mindful of its obligations | |) a ai a cy Mera Bn ein ab; ro oo | ation without representation is tyranny” had | for his use. It was not till after the Reforma. | Poin to mane her - the thea e the epirk 
7 to the women of America, but has treated yon dl po thane these eg inch | an wor ~ sly : —i b ong b. 4 » Sees — = | tion that there arose a class of thinkers who | roe oe | will ony: He Sok cahenee badie 
ae them with contempt.” Lucy Stone hoped tled to equal opportunities. inenonten ie waee | chuivalecs ‘dant the Sn 8 ee , | grasped the idea that the State ought to exist age Pp ) 
ecret the resolution would be passed in ite original boy, the schools of New England were mainly | in its application Pile ex lained that with re og the individaal. : | ‘Chere are indications that Woman's regard 
n this form. aise weal : taught by men. Now seven-eighths of our spect to ees tb enomentin "bet on ; in > ‘L Nor is justice done on the eo thas | is not to be so lightly purchased. Ignorance 
‘a. Mu. Foster withdrew his amendment, and teachers are women. Who should be taught | lot and taxat! b vn Ueeweee ve a® | the ballot will be accorded us when all wo- emi aneladian aretha aaanbald of teaeneen 
e this the second resolution was adopted. if not the teachers ! Should women who now —" oS SAS Sy Wee ee Se | ee = dition Path : 7 ‘A ; pot ily po teens 
Ras The third resolution was then read. ; Lata aa tone. tn p Porras jh ten the | * Only a a a _ There were, in some of the colonies, laws ae = sett a 6 Paks gy § +. of a 
senile p Mrs. Liv ERMORE addressed the meeting ade * 8, | BR Meccartins Bo Phat A ; ic youever | imposing penalties on absentees from elections, | springs a ie seamed omeieat onek injustice. 
t now = advocacy of it. eae ae : | ‘Lhe resolution was unanimously adopted. fer to the trifling matter of heads ‘aaa aly showing a conviction that it is the duty of all Hitherto women have learned the laws affecting 
portu- Rev . GEORGE i. VIRBERT said that the | The resolution paying a tribute of respect to| Considering that the sexes differed morally | citizens to share in pune affairs. Ebere are them only when some hour of bitter trial has 
eyo opposition of Pres. Eliot to the admission of | John Stuart Mill and Chief Justice Chase, was | and iotaiheatnall ih elk aon a ily. a y | those who favor such regulations now, as one | Satamaiintt tn thane an in a Nabtnlon Gach. at ones 
etn women to Harvard College was consistent | then adopted by a rising vote. , ausstion re ‘i » Mt Pee ll > te to’ “he | means of averting the peril in which our na- thele saleeey pane adem als — 
= hi with his whole course as President, and with | The fifth resolution was then read. flow can weenen best pats tong BRA, mee | tion stands. Moreover, since forty per cent. It hap tte that something beside the desper- 
which his illiberal ineugural address. die also con- Srepvury S, Foster moved the following as man 2 With the clinching rect ccnp en if hee | of the men did not vote at the last Presiden- ate emergen ies of life developed women. . 
psn demned the course of the Republican party as |. cuietinain $ nsplbeing 3 he 7% argu ment ths af | tial election, what would become of the right Fem -phcipeadgeaaaig be mats Nebel 
| dishonest, stigmatizing the Woman Suflrage That we recommend to all Woman Suttra- renee ieoianen ‘tml k ‘o> ane Th r* ~- yr | of those who did not if it were forfeited on as sentiment which will give re resentation to 
ow resolution in their platform as a fraud, 7 gists to vote only for candidates favorable to | just bolle @ mew pn eo po yficn nA a | slight grounds as ours is denied ? iene eitite a deseinel vate than to make 
e jus- sins. Livanwons Pogues of ae. Viens | Woman Suffrage, and publicly committed to it. down by the fathers has been Seseond 32 ad ret ae ae Se be charged with the general laws which affect personal property 
tis ie what party he would have had the women | “ye Sanford. Mr. Foster, Mr. Fay and Mrs. a. pot: tree eo that the | lacking the spirit to claim opportunity, in the a yolitical hate” g pmary! cor gnc, | 
> i support in. the recent election’ Mr. \ ibbert | Stone spoke briefly on this point. ojala, of amen so lestalasion aaenn sees | face of bitter opposition, while two fifths of na, cease tas ram snail with the 
nso replied, , The Prohibition Party.” Mrs. Liv- Mus. Ansy Ketty Fosten felt too weak to tically nullify the coneenniiadien of omnes ae | the men are guilty of neglecting to use the op- study of the crust of the earth, the motions ef 
"naa ermore reminded him that that party, in this make an extended speech, but, considering the | no man of wi pots es pc id oo portunity their fathers bequeathed them at in ‘ehemeta on thn Genes structure and habits 
to de- very hall, had contemptuously refused the emergency very yn she could not withhold | ec gente in chet "WF eetecine tc taal eonees the price of blood and treasure. ais ewe cutee of ‘animals. “I should like 
27 apy . ros ta 5 e JF BFSSt, 8 nan, ucdace. i > ce 2m ' * en - . 1@ 10 r Tu at nais s 
her in ps pe — he a Me — her opinion. It seemed to her that the infraction | must live above the sphere of the daily press | . But, earnestly ag . would appeal ae id 2 to see the logical acumen, aud keenness of pen- 
them. ee - of liberty by the dominant party here was de-| and I found speedy refutal of his theory on | yet more earnestly and impressively bt etration which one may witness, any day, in 
lize a ae ones Mrs. Bowles. > : cidedly greater than by Great Britain against | my way home, for I read the shocking account appeal = women! It is to our demand that | our Girls’ Normal Schools, brought to bear on 
ity of — Brac pisces defended the Republi an) our revolutionary fathers, Woman had keen | of a policeman who assailed his wife with | this pire ig women will be. made and to It alone. this subject. Be sure, the facts would be seed- 
‘stand a, bets not responsible for the refu- cursed by her slavish position to the extent of | blows returning nine times to the attack ; vet | I do not forget the difficulty of the task before grains of thought ; which would not perish in 
to act a bs nga Bayon forsaking the advocacy of her most important | that policeman was one of the cuapdinne of | pan But, remem bering that . manana’ gene mental soil so rich. 2 
them State C eal - ! lis ted th ti e". rights and the only way is distinctly to assert | the public peace in the city of Lowell; aman | ago this day, the men a Boston yer rk, os ng When I listened, last Summer, to remarks 
syning tl me ouvention repudiated the action Of | them. Itis time for a Bunker Hill battle in | who, if sickness or death made it necessar for | their political action to the wens of independ. | of prominent gentlemen to Normal School 
ttling sa o mae ty eens = eee the Woman’s Rights contest. | one ‘oi uae lady physicians rt pass ‘Gesteh | ence, at the mouths of hostile cannon, I trust graduates, Iwondered at the little credit for 
to un- previ a ae So on wae Her own property and her husband’s, were | that city inthe night, was her officially appoint- | that, in the arg great ae and = the thoughtfulness they gave to pupils so well- 
) pay Mr. Vosras moved to re-commit the resolu- shortly to be sold tor non-payment of taxes. | ed protector. I wondered by what exception | — —_ bg eel set pe gta? min | trained, When one spoke, with a significant 
ippro- tion to the committee, and spoke in strong | 58@ thought action like that was needed to | to the rule the Hon, gentleman who offered oan Sao od _— = « fortanatg, | aud gracious shake of the head, of the danger 
House Reger ooo oe s ? | arouse the attention of the community to the | the argument himself re opposing | Upon the freest, happiest, most fortunate | |..+ women should quite crowd men off the ed- 
; condemnation of the Republican party asdead- | TOUS he : ’ e argument himself, stood there opposing a | y, af all; upon those whose : a 
omen ly fi * Woman Sutfi and of i .,. | principle in question. | petition signed and argued by women | Woman before me, I cal > Upon those whose | Li ostional track, since, already, there were 
our or 7 oe ——™ ant. = = agree tev. Cuas. G. AMES of Pennsylvania said! [do not propose to consider the argument well-being makes it especially incumbent upon seven ladies teaching in Massachusetts to one 
of ment in the laws concerning women, A de- he was sled te setuen bo the coene where, | to which wa r oneal . tenet 5 the | them to rise to broader comsiderations than oan. dak he consider that his listeners were 
oe ay ls hich Po Ne = | many years ago, he made his first speech infa- House of nt - of which | “What shall I eat, what sball Idrink, and | coving to themselves, 
nsider — a ee ot ee Sees ee Woman Sulirage. He welcomed every | were doubtless offered in sincerity, nor the wherewithal shall I — } Let be “Yes, but these protected seven must serve 
ig and Mr. Fay of Southboro, seconded Mr. Fos- attempt of Woman to advance upward andon- | crueller words of taunt and insult which | 2°* forget that there are nousal ating a0 stant you forthe compensation ofthreemen.”” ‘They 
it our og Beige in og igrsigtin oy Slee | ward, because, determining to go upward and I do not like to recall. But those argu- where the temptation to preserve domestic | y,. cet that to them was open the report of the 
pot jy ape Sang spoke carnestly in sup | oy ot bimself, he wished to remain in her ments answered conclusively the questions | peace, to keep their only chance of bread- | «3 J reat: of Statistics of Labor for 1872—which, 
aE Luery STOXE ureed the passage of the reso- | company. All possible advantages should be asked there and elsewhere, —‘why, if women ee oe - oe magna A eed word | after noting the frightfully small earnings of 
lution in tl s nt forn a shared and enjoyed by men and women to- ; want the ballot-box, do they not freely ask for | children,—seals their lips, ay e, acts likean opi- | women in various departments of industry, 
20sen. Mas J ee gether. But he was not willing to pledge him- | it?” Every listener in that house saw, at | 2t¢ Upon brain and conscience. But Learnest- | continues under the head of “Professional” ~ 
cane reese a gn tooks php self under no circumstances to vote for an op- | what a fearful cost we were alex o6mn ibe ly appeal to women upon whom the need of |“ «in qany places the wages of teachers are 
foore, eeeateteeies acon Te sinteisins | ponent of Woman Suffrage. Because other right of petition since, though oar country | daily bread does not press 80 heavily, to Wo | no larger than, and sometimes not so large as 
Vhite, A large audience having assembled in ad- | 4¥estions of principle, as of municipal reform | boasts no more honored natnes than were | "©" whose domestic relations are above the | tho: of other work women, but the condi- 
Mrs. vance of the hour, Lucy Stoxr made an ad- | ‘2 Philadelphia, might under certain exigencies | signed to that appeal, a member dared say that | plane of law, so that thought and action are | tion of their employment is vastly differ- 
dress before the regular ¢ ) ning. “At least make it his duty tou do so. they who asked for this right were ‘only the | as free as if no unjust restrictions disgraced | ont from that of the workers in the shops 
1200 penn tes ns none — * - Mr. Fosrer asked “Whether it was ever mentaliy and morally poor.” I did not wonder, | our statute-books. _ | and manufactories of cur large ‘cities. In 
by W The meeting olen called to order, and Mrs. | Tight by a vote to give a tacit sanction to the when we who were strangers to our oppo- | ,. Tke world would persuade us thatthe ques- | most instances teachers have relatives or 
T's Foste vine aate ourth resolu. | SUbjection of Woman 2” nents were made to feel so keenly the oppro- | #0” of rights is superfluous to Woman, that we | friends, with whom they can spend their vaca- 
ecg 2 epg eno eR, Se Caen See Mn. Ames answered in the affirmative. briuta they keep for women who ‘peosumns te- | have attained ~ something beyond that, to | tions without expense, 80 their yearly earn- 
Clark, Rev, Geonon iL Vinvert spoke in its be-| Mx. Fosrxn would say nothing more. The | ask to be men’s peers, that women to whom protection. If this were true, is it ae, ings, though small, represent a much better 
Susie half. 7 ' seen 196 himself had no common ground these men stood in the relation of husband, | imbecilige Se ee bmn ee condition of life than tat of the needle wenen 
Pew eT @inanee ° ‘ _ | to stand upon. father, brother or son, bought fair we ia) eee OF ; png or machine operator, whose wages may reach 
rt in ond pd es oy ie wok eee toa’ the Mr. Brack WEL preferred the affirmative | a meaningless smile, oe poate 9 grief | wah ee poe eS ag nant ann governed | » higher figure.” 
luring advocacy of Woman Suffrage, and illustrated | 2¢tion recommended by the resolution to the and shame. — . F bean I a ge hay wt te oh — d So, it seems, that Massachusetts has not 
it by the wide influence which had been exert- | Resative action proposed by Mr. Foster. He | If we could trust protestations, we were cer- | another's keeping. As the colonists claimed = onjy an ignorant and thriftless pauper class in 
esting ed by the Radical Club of Boston. did not wish to bind bimseif or any one eise by | tainly entitled to expect a more favorable ac- | liberties that were beyond the domain of king | jer aims-house but an industrious, educated, 
rights Euizanern K. Cucrenize ot Providence, | Pledges, but to urge every man and woman to | tion from the Republican party than we re- | °T parliament, so we claim liberties beyond | haifpauper class in her school-houses; the 
nnual R. I., advocated the same measure, and la. | Work according to individual sense of duty | ceived. Yet I was personally much less dis- | the domains of Legislatures. oof our fan, | dy teachers of the State, who, for three 
Ase mented the present indifference of women in | With an eye single to the interest of Woman | appointed than many of our friends. Legis- | ae + goog pe gee gran ye poo Pare months in the year, must eke out their scanty 
en by , rage. 'T ; re: very | Suffrage. lators are exponents of an average public sen- | O°" aoe Sey eee, oe poe tc earnings by the favor of triends. 
in the cee ae ae hae aren | Ricuwanp P. IALLOWELL censured the ed- | timent. Only en and aoe cular e | the ownership souresnme pda om. wane As one who has belonged to that body, I 
ialf of men. She described the wonderful influence | itors of the Woman’s JOURNAL for advising | Wilson is strong enough to be a leader of it. | ia? Ef the mother's right te me ones ne has protest, not mercly against so disparaging 
omen. ‘ of a Woman's Reform Club organized by Mrs, | Suffrage Republicans to vote for Washburn Ido not think that Woman Sulfrage is the borne be not such, what is. Edo hot hesitate to | 4 cjussificuiiun, Lut against the conditions 
what Armenia 8. White in Concord N. H. upon the | When the Labor Reform and Prohibition can- sentiment ot the body of the people to-day. |S" that the man or womau who does not A ving which make such a classification possible. I 
highly Temperance question ; : | didates stood upon a Woman Suffrage platform. The uneducated masses, the foreign element, | liberty, has no high ides!, for sach an wpa cans | pray to be spared the humiliation of ever hear- 
1 both Hotpa B. Loup was convinced by herexpe- | Mk. BLACKWELL said that Washburn also the blindly prejudiced, the persistently con- | 22 be worked outin bonds. As well, with fet- | iny'a lady teacher falter in obedience to cus- 
rience in the lecture field as an agent of the | WS elected on a suffrage platform and had servative, the thoughtless and the seekers tenon nibe, ee a near wedge 5 J oe tom, 
: = Massachusetts Suflrage Association that these | a Woman Suffrage on the question — are all —— * L think it is | me, of the gallant swimmer to breast the et have all Ge rights Pganay 
10n o clubs should be organized in every village. | OF liquor licenses. to-day the sentiment ot the leaders of the peo- | ~~~" , «i! , a he woman who cavie to us lor 4 days work 
Ma Way aeendiad 4 cnguabition of these Rev. Geo. H. Vinnerr denounced the Re- | ple el is rapidly becoming that of the in- |} p. anced y pomcenpe Pipe os _ by hes last week, the temperate, hard-working mother 
source clubs. | publican party and supported Mr. Foster's sub- | teliigent classes. " With the people then, is our | 0... MOF" Seuse ane’ the de Mone of her per- | of five children, told methat she never failed 
dation, Mr. Wuirsry urged that Woman Suffrage | Stitute. : ; work, not with the legisiators. If we want a | po pte = her ng shares tet b = tell. ~d ang | to be at work before 5 o’ctock in the morning 
hts for and Temperance reform be carried on hand in| , Mrs. Livermore thought Mr. Foster’s po- | good picture reflected, we do not go behind the anc prove their conviction by vepriving her, | and worked steadily tili 10 o'clock at night. 
Purity hand. ‘Temperance never can be enforced un- | Sition intolecant and unreasonable. Women | mirror to produce it, but to the subject be- pode = ney ay - ng 4 ne nit | Never an hour to herself. Seventeen hours, 
“ til woman is enfranchised. are surrounded with difficulties, and must | fore the plate. Thee cube, “ye ma e sofin a * eto | you perceive. She said that she could come 
eat inn Mus. Livermore considered this resolution | Jadge which of various courses is the one best | Let us not take too much to heart the ad- | ¢ ae See SS ee ee eae '© | to us cnly when her husband was away from 
sphning the most important of the whole series. She adapted to success, and must also be tolerant | verse action of the Legislature! In May 1661 fineness of nature, and prove their sincerity by | home, for he wanted her to work on their 
United urged unanimous action in its behalf, and its | @be to another, exercising a Christ-like spirit. | the great and general Court of Massachusetts a 8 poe agecbery ede i fgg yreryele edapregetine-y 
ssion of active prosecution throughout New Eng Mus. Foster sai k i ' condemned Eliot’s tract entitled “The Chris- e - a , Pr , . “But that gives > no me ,’ she said, 
woh mel Women tere like a flock of nay : = ee | — an ge - es tay whe ome | tian Commonwealth” on na i ~ be cursed. They call woman man’s ayn o Ng | “ | te Sion cent hog 7 wey Ps Sm 
vation. quails imprisoned | one important exercise of the Christ-like spir- | ; . ts re- | ond the common speech in the spirit of Adam, | 224 te Childers want so many things. 
beneath a net. Singly they beat their wings | it. Purity must come before peace, and re- | Publican sentiments. In 1873, it refuses to! pias ¢ W ilt wae. or main te Her seventeen hours a day did not assure 
Jory in vain. But if unitedly at a given signal all | formers must resolutely contend for purity. | apply the republican sentiments which it pro- re | "in thy ma pag Ph go | pel | her a dollar, except asshe stole her time from 
hyn struggled together the net was lifted and the | Human nature has not changed, and plain de- | fesses.| The principles it disclaimed in 1661 | j) \otieves in one God, and fade one bible, | her master. All the fruits of their market 
n prin- birds escaped. So would it be with women. nunciation of wrong isa duty now, not less | it fought for in 1776. The refusal to apply k , ¢ wipe | : and | produce were his, to dole out to her, or to 
o “the The fourth resolution was unanimously adop- | than in anti-slavery days the principles it professes in 1873, it will | <®¢P$ two codes of morals, one for man, and | com nates Se Otek = teetee r 
ted, and the sixth resolution was read. | ' : 2 , | blush fur before the end of the century. another for woman. Yet by a strange inver- | SeeP, aS NC © lose. oy oie ee he 
tts, in : ’ Mr. BLACKWELL said that, with the con- cs : . Sneha | sion, the code for the stronger sex palliates theology, told me a whiie ago, how sorry he 
Ives in Rev. Joun T. Sancent, as a graduate of Har- | sent of the audience, the resolution and the | “What will the Woman Suftragists do now?” | moral weakness, while that tor the weaker sex Should be tohave the law recognize that one- 
1 all wae Colleze, expressed his regret and amaze- | substitute were both withdrawn by common said a prominent Boston daily, when our mo- | demands moral strength enough for both. To halt of the income of the family belonged to 
~~ ent that women should be barred from the | consent. | tion was lost in the Legislature. Do now? man it gives the control of money, the support | his wife, “it would establish such a mine and 
udiated advantages of that institution. He hoped The third resolution of the Committee was | Why principles have not changed. One | and favor of the law, and liberty to pursue his thine relation.” 
peteted for the speedy cessation of a prejudice so un- | then re ad and adopted. would suppose we had hitherto possessed the | course unhindered, even though it lead to the It evidently seemed to him, somehow, more 
: reasonable. | Mr. Foster offered a resolution, condemn- | ballot and had lost it. Ob, no! We have only | gaming-house or the dram-shop. ‘To wowan harmonious, lessof the earth earthy, that he 
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Mrs. Livermore called special atention to | 
the new and liberal endowment of the Bos- | 








ing the Republican party for having repudi 














submitted the intelligence and the justice of 
the representatives of Massachusetts to the 


it denies the favor of the law, and just remun- 
eration for labor. 






























could say, “all mine, my love,” and that she 
could sweetly respond, “all thine, dearest ;” 


of New 1e\ ated Woman Suffrage. Even though she be a 

. . . ster vind | * e . x fai $ . | * ° . ° 
on a ton { niversity to which both sexes are to be| Mn. BLACKWELL objected tothe resolution | test; if they failed to bear it, we must go on | mother with the mightiest of obligations upon But since, in their happy union, they could 
. oppo- > H ‘ . ; : “4 ot “ o > . > on : a x Ks 1: . > ot te 

! admitted on the same terms. She was not | asnottrue in fact. Only the Republican State | With renewed earnestness of work and be | her, i: interposes the will of another between | ‘ve, as far as any, superior to the law, it scem- 


a Methodist, but she must testify that Meth- 


Convention could speak with authority. 


stirred by a deeper fervor when we pray “God | 


her and freedom. It rivets her chains by ‘ 


Continued on Page 8.) 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
LA PERDUE. 
BY MARGAKET E, SANGSTER 
Over her quiet face,flow softly, crystal water, 
Mute in her marble grace, she lieth—somebody’s 
daughter, 
Far in her silent sleep, from the simple hearts that 
love her, 
With never a friend to keep a sorrowful watch above 
her. 


Fair? They thought so at home, in the brown old 
house by the river, 

Dark will the day become that shuts her out forever, 

For the roof seems yet to ring, with the peal of her 
merry laughter, 

And the songs she used to sing steal through each 
lowly rafter. 


In the room beneath the eaves, her little white bed, 
is waiting, 

Amid the rustling leaves, the happy birds are mating, 

Here through the cobwebbed pane, the dusty sun- 
beams flicker, 

And the torch of their waving train but makes this 
twilight thicker. 


All on the dimpling hills, all in the dewy meadows, 

There are rapturous robin-trills, and dancing daisy 
shadows; 

Sweet o'er the orchard slopes is the subtle breath 
of the blossom, 

That blushes to think of the hopes, it bears, wind- 
rocked, in its bosom. 


Last Spring, when the May blooms smiled in the 
face of the frosty weather, 

Never a merrier child met snow and flowers to- 
gether. 

All childhood lightness fled; no joy this Spring- 
time brought her ‘ , 

Who lieth still and dead—this hapless somebody’s 
daughter. 


By the grace of the golden hair, by the small 
mouth’s dainty drooping, 

By the ghost of a dimple there where once the 
smiles were trooping 

She was royally dowered—rich in beauty, youth, and 
honor 

Till the tempter’s baleful tonch wrought woe and 
shame upon her. 


Will he draw the furrow as straight, the sturdy, grey- 
haired sire, 
When his darling’s possible fate has quenched his 
manhood’s fire? 
Will her mother—but who shall speak of the bitter 
wave of sorrow, 
That over a mother must break, in such black, 
hopless morrow? 


Alas! death-palid face, thou givest back no token 

Of name, or state, or place; thy secrets are un- 
spoken, 

But, in thy silent sleep, are none to watch above 
thee, 

And somewhere, vigils keep, the honest hearts that 
love thee. 

—184 Rodney St., Williamsburg, N. Y. 
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For the Woman’s Journal, 
‘““MARIANA” AT SEVENTY. 
BY M. A. PAINE. 


“She only said ‘The day is dreary, 
He cometh not’ she said 
She said, ‘I’m a’ weary, a’wear 
And I would that I were dead,’ ” 
— Tennyson. 
A rough brown road winds down by the sines, 
The broken down walls run in ragged lines, 
A» elm, all splintered and black and scarred, 
Bangs over the house—a pale face, marred 
By a hundred wrinkles, peeps through the pane, 
Peering out on the dreary lane. 
Whispering low, with a mournful hum, 
“If somebody’d come, 
If somebody’d come 
If somebody, somebody’d only come.” 


All day long not a sound in the house 
Save the click and squeak of a scrambling mouse, 
The siam of the wind on the cupboard door, 
The creak of her chair on the bare brown floor. 
Poor Mariana’s coughs and sighs 
That answer the buzz of the lazy flies 
And the whirr of their, wings has grown toa hum, 
“If somebody’d come, 
If somehody’d come 
If somebody, somebody’d only come.” 


She reads a minute and stirs the fire, 
Then lifts the curtain a little higner, 
‘Looks at the clock, then with anxious eye 
‘Scans the lane for a passer-by, 
“J0es out ‘neath the shade of the blackened tree, 
Puts over the ashes her dish of tea, 
And like measured beat of a distant drum 

Sighs “If somebody'd come, 

* If somebody’d come 
f somebody, somebody’d only come.” 


©n the darkest side of the great bare room 
Stands an old-fashioned cumbrous loom, 
And sometimes she sits, and slow draws down 
A gloomy web of chocolate brown, 
** Just matches me”’ says the poor old crone 
Sitting there wearly sighing alone, 
-Aud the dull wheel whirs to a dreary strum, 
“Tf somebody’d come, 
If somebody’d come 
If somebody, somebody’d only come.” 


Mariana, at sweet sixteen, 
Pushing aside the window screen, 
Is very winsome in girlish grace 
As we catch a glimpse of her fresh young face, 
Very sweet, and we wonder why 
its deeper ones to he yoow reply? 
How can a hero to her be dumb? 

‘*Why don’t he come? 

Why don’t he come? 

Why don’t he, why don’t that somebody come.” 


But Marianas at seventy change 

From those who sit by the ‘‘moated grange,” 
a.nd skins grow sallow that once were white, 
4am eyes grow faded that once were bright, 
‘snd the sighs have changed to a wheezy cough, 
41 the masculine voices sound further off, 
“Time and ennui add up their sum, 

But nobody’ll come, 

Nobody’ll come 
‘The wished-for somebody’ll never come. 
Now girls, dear girls, for to you I speak— 
Don't sit there waiting so sad and meek, 
4on't wish and murmur and sigh and groan, 


house for her. 





But with womanly courage, strike out alone, | 
Strike out—and then when somebody's seen 
Your face no more at the window screen, 
I will hear him croaking in basso hum 
“I'm ready to come, 
I'm ready to come 
I’m ready—nay more—I'm eager to come.” 





WHEN THE WOOD WAS OUT. 


A NEW YEAR'S STORY. 





BY MARIA R. OAKEY, 

Six o’clock of a Sunday evening in a New | 
England village. Outside, the snow falling si- 
lently and heavily; indoors, a stove, keeping 
all warm in a tidy little parlor. A stove, with | 
its black funnel stuck through the fire-board | 
that covered the broad, deep, old-fashioned 
fire-place, where our grandfathers could afford | 
to burn great, cheerful logs, was nota very | 
enlivening object; but Bessie Paige, sitting by 


it and looking in through the open door of it | 
at the little bright-red coals, couldn’t have | 
looked happier if her eye had rested on mount- | 
ing flames and crackling wood. 

She sat with head a little on one side, and | 
a dreamy, fa.at smile on her lips, and in her | 
eyes a wondrous depth of joy. 

Her brother, a boy of ten years, who was 
conning a lessou-book at her side, looked np 
into her face for a moment, and remembered 
a verse the clergyman had read that morning, 
“And they saw his face like the face of an an- 
gel.” 

Bessie went to the window and watched the 
snow. The boy came quietly to her side and 
stole his hand into hers. 

“How thick it lies, Jim; and how mysteri- | 
ously it comes, like our blessings from heaven; | 
and how it drifts, fast, fast! It blows to the | 
west, Jim. Sometimes I would like to follow 
it there, but not to-night. I can stay here to- | 
night, and wait so gladly, The pretty, soft- | 
fingered sno wv!” | 

She seemed to be talking to herself, not to 
the boy. He looked up alittle wonderingly. 

“You didn’t use to like the snow, Bessie.” 

She smiled and put ber hand on the boy’s 
head, looking into his face. “I don’t mind it 
to-night, dear, I have such a dear, good broth- 
er to clear the path for mein the morning. 
I don’t know what I should do without you, 
Jim. You're sucha comfort.” 

“T shall be able to do more and more for you 
as I grow bigger, Bessie. I could take such 
good care of you.” 

“I shan’t ask you to do that always, Jim,’’ | 
she answered, with another little smile. | 
A sharp gust of wind blowing in through 
the crack of the not very tight window made | 
the boy draw her away from it to the stove | 
again. | 

“I can keep you from taking cold now, 
Bessie.” 

Bessie stood on tiptoe to look at herself in | 
the mirror that hung above the high, old-fash- 
ioned mantel-piece. The late Mrs, Paige was 
a tall woman, and the house had been refur- 
nished for her convenience, when Dr. Paige 
brought her home—his second wife. 

Dr. Paige was one of those unpractical men | 
of unsaleable talents, and by some queer turn | 
of fortune’s wheel he found himself and his | 
books_ settled in this little New England vil- | 
lage, to preach, for a very small salary, ser- 
mons far beyond the appreciation of his hear- 
ers, who, indeed, thought him rather a stupid 
preacher, but loved him and bore bis sermons 
for the sake of his social qualities and charita- 
ble heart. His first wife, Bessie’s mother, was 
a city woman; pretty, delicate, and cultivated, 
loving her husband so devotedly as to make it 
a smal! sacrifice to her to give up all society 
of her equals but his; and with a broad hu- 
mnanity and simplicity that made her not hold 
herself aloof, but find many warm friends 
among the excellent village people. And 
when, in a few years, she passed away from 
among them, leaving her little girl, only two 
years old then, there was not one in the village 
that did not count him or herself chief mourn- | 
er. 

Dr. Paige’s second wife was a village beauty. 
It was said that she married him, and that he | 
had little to do with it except to refurnish his | 
Be that as it may, she was a | 
good wife to him, and taught Bessie many a | 
household economy and housewifely accom- | 
plishment and gave her the little brother she | 
loved so dearly. She was one of those rest- | 
less, strong, energetic women, who do more | 
than any one human being can do and live, 
and suddenly she broke down and died; and, 
last.of all, her husband died also. So Bessie 
and Jim lived on the litt!'e money Bessie’s 
mother had left her, and found it enough for 
their simple wants. 

Let us return from our little digression to 
Bessie, standing on tiptoe, looking at herself 
in the mirror hung over the high mantel-piece. | 
The mirror was decorated with greens, for it 
was the day after Christmas. .,0 holidays | 
together! Two whole days in which Bessie | 


| 
| 
| 











had neither darned stockings nor mended | the piano, singing, while Jim studigd and listen- | dependent. Here comes poor Mrs. Hotebkiss. | 


Jim’s trousers, and so had had time to dream, 
It was a dear little face she saw in the mir- 


| her side and his book, and she her contempla- 
| tion of the red coals and her sweet, far-away 


| printed there in a mechanical way, as if she 


“*] said I was twenty-two, dear,”’ she answer- | 
ed, returning to the stove. | 

“What a little grandmother! More than | 
twice as oldas I,” said the boy, making her 
sit down and jumping on her knee. He had 
a way of returning to babyhood sometimes 
when they were quite alone. She pressed him | 
in her arms and kissed his forehead. He 
threw his arms round her neck, and tried to 
kiss her lips; but she turned her cheek to him 
laughing. 

‘Bessie, why will you never let me kiss your 
lips ?” 

“They’re not mine to give you, dear,” with 
a bright blush mantling up to the roots of her 
hair. 

“What do you mean ?”’ 

“No matter, Jim. Do youknow your lesson 
for to-morrow ?”” p 

“Guess not;’”’ and he resumed his seat by 





smile. 

Presently she got up and put more coal on 
the fire; took upastick of wood asif she 
would add that to the flame, and then laid it 
down again by the side of the stove. 

‘Bessie, do you know the wood is almost 


out ?” 
“Yes, Jim,’ with a happy sound in her 


voice, as if,in some mysterious manner, the 
fact was a pleasant one. 

“We'll have to buy some more and hire 
somebody to cut it and put it in.” 

“Perhaps so. Do you know your lesson 
now ?” 

“Yes. Will you hear me?” 

She took the book, and asked the questions 





was not thinking of them, and the sound of 
the boy’s voice in answering seemed not his, 
but the outspeaking of her thoughts. So that 
to her the lesson was something in this fash- 
ion: 

Question.—“How many States are there in 
the United States ?” 

Answer.—“I have cut and piled enough 
wood to last you until Icome back again, dear 
heart.” 

Q.—“Into how many sections are they divid- 
ed ?” 

A.—‘‘And you'll know when I’m coming, 
dear, by the wood’s being out.” 

Q.—“ What States form the Eastern or New 
England section ?” 

A.—“O dear John! Two whole years! How | 
can I let you go? I shall be twenty-two years 
old when you come back!’’ 

“You'll be my little wife, dear, when I come 
back.” 

“That’s our secret, Jobn. 
told anybody ?” 

“No. Not even my mother.” 

Here Bessie saw a tall figure in the door- | 
way of the wood-house, against a gray Winter | 
| 


You haven’t 





sky and bare branches of the elm-trees. His 
arm held her closely, aud he looked into her | 
eyes. 

“Tt will be a pleasan¢ thought to me, Bessie, | 
that my work is helping you here while I am | 
working for our future so far away—” 

Bessie was dragged back into the present | 
out of her dream by Jim’s voice: 

“Why, Bessie, I’ve answered long ago. Why 
don’t you ask me another ?” 

And Bessie blushed, and gave herself a 
little shake, and began with much apparent 
interest: 

Q.—“Which are the Northern or Middle 
States ?”’ 

A.—“New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
and Pennsylvania.” 

Q.—“What States comprise the Southern 
section of the Union ?” 

A.—“Maryland——” 

And here Bessie drifted back into her retro- | 
spective dream. She and the tall man were 
walking away from the wood-house, up the 
little garden walk into the back-door, into the 
little parlor; there they sat building air-castles, 
and confidently planning the lile two whole | 


| years off, until they had almost forgotten the | 


pain of parting and absence that lay between. | 
Presently a boy shouting in the village street | 
made them start; made Bessie say, ‘Now, you 
must go, darling!” And with a hurried em- | 
brace, and a “God bless you, little girl!” the 
tall man walked away, and Bessie went into | 
her kitchen, where the shouting boy soon 
found her cooking his dinner, but not too | 
busy to kiss his rosy cheeks and bring him to 
the fire to warm his fingers and ask him inter- | 
ested questions about his school. 
A sudden consciousness of a pause in Jim’s | 
| 
| 


voice made Bessie again become school-mis- 
tress, and, earnestly hoping she hadn’t missed 
any questions, she guessed at her place, and | 
went on: | 
@.—“Which have a sea-coast on the Atlan- | 
tic ?” 
And then she was lost again in her dream. | 
Some one knocked at the door in the evening 
when the lamp was lighted, and Bessie was at 


ed in the intervals. Again, in her dream, the | 
tall man entered the little parlor, and Bessie | 


| her. 
| village. 


“Trust in the Lord; wait patiently for him, 
and he shall give thee thy heart’s desires.” 

Bessie remembered how she had sung it with 
the tears rising in her eyes, and then had 


closed the piano; how the tall man talked to | 


Jim the rest of the evening, or at least until 
Jim went to bed and Jeft them there alone. 

“Well, Bessie?” this from Jim, waiting pa- 
tiently for the next question, 

Q—“What States comprise the Western 
section of the Union ?” 

And Bessie was dreaming again. She and 
the tall man sat in silence when Jim had closed 


the door behind him—sat, in utter silence, side | 


by side, sometimes seeking courage in each 
other’s eyes, or strength from the touch of 
each other’s hands. The village clock tolled 
out ten—it was their usual hour for good-night. 

“T can’t go now, Bessie, my last night!’’ 

And then she wept and he tried to comfort 
Eleven o’clock tolled through the silent 
It was no easier to go then. 

“If you are ill, John, you’ll let me know at 
once ?” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“You promise ?” 

“T promise, sweetheart.”’ 

Twelve o’clock! Bessie put her hands over 
her ears that she might not hear it, and then, 


very inconsistently, went and unbolted the | 


door, and seemed impatient to have the part- 
ing over. Jn silence the tall man pressed her 
in his arms, and went out into the night. He 
came back again before he had gone many 
steps, took her face between bis hands, and 
looked into it. He closed his eyes as if he 
would shut the dear face in and keep it there, 
and again he hurried away; and she stood in 
the door-way gazing intently after him through 
the darkness. Atthe sound of the latch of the 


gate she called him, and he came back again. | 


“Don’t go, John!” 

“No, darling!” 

And he stayed until the relentless clock cried 
out one! And Bessie tore herself away from 
him and bolted him out. Now she was in the 
little parlor alone, with a sore pain at her 
heart. 

A tap at the window-pane. She opened the 
window with haste and joy. It was Johu 
again, to say good-bye once more, to reach up 
to her and draw her down to him for one bliss- 
ful moment, and then he was gone, and she 
had shut out the cold night air and stood alone, 
weeping. Two years was so long. It was so 
far away—Cailifornia! 

Some one really said California. Bessie start- 
ed and waked. Jim had said it, and was going 
on: 

“California, Oregon, ard Nevada.’’ 

Bessie had very vague ideas of what her 
lover was doing in California—how he was 
making the money that was to make their 
marriage possible. She wrote to him once a 
fortnight, and he wasn’t much of ascribe, and 
wrote once in a while little, short, loving let- 


| ters, the main part of which was: 


I long to see you. I 
Look for me by the 


“T love you darling. 
am getting on splendidly. 


| time the wood is out!’ 


Monday morning the village was astir again. 
Just as if Christmas and the quiet Sunday fol- 
lowing had never been, except for the greens 
which still decorated the shop windows. The 
village blacksmith appeared at his forge as 
smutty as if he had not been seen, washed and 
clean, sitting in his pew on Sunday morning. 
The village grocer drove his hard bargains, 
the village barber retailed the news and cur- 
tailed the beards of the village, and the village 
“Charitable Soup Society’’ held its meeting in 
the Sunday-school rooms, under the manage- 
ment of Miss Pobjoy, who indeed managed 
everything and owned everybody in the village, 
and knew more about peopie than they did 
themselves. She was a lady ofa plain visage, 
some fifty years of age, with a very soft, insinu- 
ating voice, and a slight lisp. To Miss Pob- 


, joy, sorting and tying up bundles of soup-tick- 


ets, entered Mrs. Crowell, the doctor's wife. 
“Is that you, dear?” said Miss Pobjoy. 

“T’ve been into the kitchen to look at the soup, 

and it’s excellent. I am sure the poor crea- 


| tures should be thankful that the Lord sends 


them such good things. So I said to my little 
German cobbler this morning. His wife is 
sick; and I said to him that he had only to 
come here to get the soup, and I gave him 
some tickets, but he made some excuse about 
having to take care of the babies. You know 
they’ve got twins, and their place is so dirty I 
really couldn’t sit down in it. Just pure lazi- 
ness, I think. ButI said to him,‘ don’t de- 
spair. The Lord will provide.’ How is your 
baby, dear—and the doctor? Charming as 
ever, I suppose ?” 

“Baby’s well, thank you; and the doctor 
has just gone to see your German cobbler’s 


| wife, and I sent my girl there to clean the 


place a little, and take them a few things.” 
“Dear me! I’m afraid you'll spoil them, you 
dear, charitable creature! Don’t make them 


How she mourns that husband of hers; just 
as much now as the day he died, ten years 


ror, with calm brown eyes, and soft brown | had two for audience apparently, thoughin | ago! Good morning, dear; I’m so glad you 
hair, and long brown lashes; alittle face, with | truth she remembered but one, and sang to | felt able to come?” 


dimpled, pink cheeks, very young, very sweet, | 
but very womanly. 
“Twenty-two! Twenty-two! Twenty-two!” 
said Bessie. 
“What?” said Jim. 


| 





him. The tall man picked up a music book of | 


found one song he liked best, and then asked | 
Bessie to sing it. It was a week day, but the 
song he had selected was sacred music: | 


Mrs. Hotchkiss, a widow in conspicuous 


| her mother’s and turned the pages until he | weeds, sighed out a “Thank you!” and threw 


herself into a chair. 
“Well! Christmas is over,” she exclaimed, 
“I’m grateful to say. Anniversaries are so 


| pianful to people who have known sorrow.”’ 

| “Yes dear, so painful!” said Miss Pobjoy, 
sympathetically. “But the music was good at 
church, and the sermon so nice and spiritual.” 

“Yes,” said the widow, doubtfully; “but I 
couldn’t get over seeing Bessie Paige. Ido 
like to see people show some feeling.’’ 

Mrs. Crowell ventured to suggest that some 
people didn’t show all they had; but her re- 
mark passed unnoticed. 

“Why, how, dear?” said Miss Pobjoy to the 
widow. 

“Why, don’t you remember that it was two 
years ago on Christmas day that Bessie Paige 
buried her father. And there she was with a 
red bow in her bonnet, as smiling and chipper 
as if the day had noassociations forher. And 
| when they sang the hymn, really the joy ex- 
| pressed in her voice was enough to make any 

one of my sensitiveness sick with heartache 


for such hardness.” 

Mrs. Crowell was seen to smile, but said 
nothing. 

“Is Miss. Pobjoy saying something amus- 
ing ?’’ said a lady just entering. 

“IT have neverseen Miss Pobjoy when she 
was not entertaining, Miss Flint,” answered 
| the doctor’s wife. “In fact, she’s a host in 
| herself.’’ 


“You're too good, dear,’’ said Miss Popjoy, 





| well pleased. “Sarah Flint, I’m glad to see 
| you. Comeright here and tell me the news.” 

Miss Flint and Miss Pobjoy felt themselves 
| in their element when they were together. It 
was an element dangerous to the rest of the 
| world, however delightful to the two ladies 
who made it. 

“There’s no special news, dear,’ answered 
| Miss Flint to the other’s question,” ’’except 
| about John Washburn and Silas Bangs. I 
| just met Mrs. Bangs at the post-office. ‘Got 
| a letter from my Silas,’ says she. ‘He’s com- 

inghome. Be here most as soon as the letter, 
| he says—next Friday perhaps, or Saturday.’ 
| And then she told me ever so much about him 
and John Washburn. John’s coming home 

with him. They’ve been getting on splendid- 
ly in California. Silas Bangs says John’s a 
great favorite with his principal, and every one 
thinks John might have his daughter for the 
asking. It would bea good thing for him, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes, indeed! She’d have all her father’s 
money, I suppose.”’ 

“Every cent.” 

“Well, I’m sure I wish them every happi- 
ness.” 

“Of course you do, you dear charitable 
thing.” 

“I thought,” said the widow, “he used to 
be very attentive to that hard-hearted little 
Bessie Paige. But I’m glad to hear there was 
nothing init. He deserves a better wife. How 
little she is like her dear, lamented father!’ 

During this conversation Mrs. Crowell had 
gone into the kitchen, from which she now 
emerged, suying that the soup was quite ready 
and the ticket-holders waiting down-stairs, 
and hadn’t they better come up af once? 

‘To be sure, to be sure,’’ said Miss Pobjoy; 
‘Jet the poor creatures come up,’’ and Mrs. 
Crowell went down to see that they did come 
| up, while Miss Pobjoy proceeded to ladle out 
| soup with the air of its being all her own be- 
| neficent giving. 





* &* & 

The next morning Bessie Paige, with a 
| bright, happy face, stepped into the village 
| grocery, where Miss Pobjoy was doing a great 
| deal of bargaining over a small keg of fish. 

“Good-morning, Bessie. How well you 
| look, my dear.” 

“Thapk you, Miss Pobjoy. 
too, L hope ?” 

“As well as can be expected, dear. Attend 
to your business first; I like to take my time. 
Yes, really I insist. Have you heard the 
news?” 

“No! What news?” 

“Why that Silas Bangs and John Washburn 
| are coming home this week.” 
| “Yes’m,” says Bessie, diving into a .barrel 
| of apples to hide her blushing face. 
| ‘They’ve been getting on splendidly in Cal- 
ifornia. Silas says John’s going to marry his 
principal’s daughter.”’ 

Bessie popped her head out of the barrel 
| with nervous haste, but, meeting Miss Pob- 
joy’s eye, plunged in again. “Oh!” she says 
from the depths of the barrel. ‘Is she pretty ? 
I mean who told you? Where did you hear 
it?” 

“From Silas Bangs’ mother. Oh! there’s 
no mistake. It will be a good thing for him, 
won’t it?” 

“Excellent!” says Bessie, emerging from 
the barrel with a scared, white face. ‘These 
| are very good apples, Mr. Ketchum. Send 
| me five pounds of them and a pack of butter, 
| and a—a barrel of salt.” And leaving Miss 

Pobjoy smiling and the grocer dumb with 
| amazement, Bessie went out into the street, 
| and in a blind sort of way found the road to- 
wards home, and stalked like a ghost into her 
| little parlor. There Jim found her, standing 
with her bonnet and shawl still on, when he 
| came in from school for his dinner. 
| Dinner ready, Bess?” 

Bessie started like one from sleep, and said 
No, she hadn’t cooked it, and proceeded to 
set befure the wondering boy a lunch of brown 
| bread and milk and apples, “You shall have 

your dinner at supper time,” she said. 


You are well, 
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e!to me, when I saw in what an unhappy po- | 
sition it placed this poor Irish woman, as it 
does thousands in a better social condition, 
that it was hardlyright to ratify my friends | 
sentiment, at the expense of justice. 

Our great national experiment stands to-day 
in peril. Every heart must sink at the fre- | 
quent manifestations of corruption in high 
places as well aslow. In our largest commer- 
cial city, in our halls of congress, proof piles 
on proof that there is rottenness at the Core. | 
I see but one hope. Before it is too late we 
must learn our errors. We must be what we 
are vainly striving to seem. ° 

I believe in a Republic, but not in a name 
whichis alice. We are false, when we call this 
Government by so grand a name, and it is a 
falsity which is eating away our National life. 
We need to ponder well Ciceros, noble words. | 

“Sine summa justitia rempublicam geri nullo 
modo posse.” ‘Without the highest justice a 
republic can in no way be carried on.” 

The pressing necessity of our cause is not | 
only the work of the platform, but of the 
homes. Not only sliould we use logic, or write | 
finished essays; all that has been done and | 
done again. What do we learn by it? that | 
women have brains? Men knew that before. 
What is needed is a race of Women who are | 
willing to testify that they don’t like slavery, 
who find in their souls something which rebels 
against mastership enforced by law. We want | 
souls at white heat with this love of liberty. | 
Such souls alone worthily praise God for the 
boon of existence. 

Women have been falsely trained to consid- | 
er that their duties and their interests ended 
with the care of the family and the culture of | 
self. From this we are gradually recovering. 
Tie appeal to Woman now is, not to hold her | 
best powers out of the reach of humanity. It 
is not enough to lift the heart in aspiration. 
The helping hand must be reached down to | 
tie humblest. 

It is the glory of our Age that more than | 
any other, it is seeking to lay all that is high | 
and noble at the feet of humanity. This is | 
the - ery spirit of Christ, who did not cherish 
his virtues aloof but showed them to us under 
a crown of thorns, who wore them not as a 
kingly robe, but made them the shining dra- | 
pery of the cross. 

With Ilis purpose may we take up our work. 
Into his spirit may be baptized. 

SPEECH OF ITON. MR. HOAN. 

Iion. GeorGcre F. Hoan, spoke as follows: 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—Ii do not flat- 
ter myself that I can contribute much that is | 
of value to this debate. I have uot felt at 
liberty to disobey the summons of your Exe- 
cutive Committee asking ) @ to appear upon 
this plattorm, even if it is only to utter a few 
commonplaces. 

This seems to be a season of reaction in our | 
politics. After the sublime heroisms of the war, | 
after all that has been gained for civil liberty 
in our historical constitution, after the estab- 
lishment of republics in France and Spain, and 
the extension of Suffrage in England, there 
seems to be a little retroyre I hope it is | 
but the advancing and receding of the wave | 
while the tide is rising. 

The stranger in Plato's dialogue of Politi- 
cus tells the young Socrates that there are | 
times when God goes around with the world 
and moves with the world and rolls it, and 
then at the end of a fixed evele be lets go and 
the world, which has been endowed by its Crea- | 
tor wilh an intelligence of its own, proceeds 
to turn around the ovwher way, for an equal | 
way, to the reverse, by the motion which has | 
been given it by its Divine author. 

Certain it is that many of the clearest 
thinkers both in England and in this country, 
seem to be denying the propositions which we 
have fancied were the fundamental founda- 
tions of republican liberty. 

I think this Association is to be congratu- 
lated that among ail those who meet in this 
city this week, it is the only one which has in 
charge the defense of the principles of repub- 
licanism, (applause); that among the asso- 
ciations for political ends in this country, this 
and kindred associations organized for the 
same end, arethe only ones Which have the 
full logical right to take to themselves the 
august name of Republican. 

You have driven your leading opponents 
from one position to another, until at last 
there is not a thoughtful opponent of Wo- 
man’s Suffrage to be found, who is not obliged 
to deny the doctrine which is affirmed in your 
Declaration of Independence, in your Nation- 
al Constitution, and in every bill of rights on 
the American continent, of the natural equal- 
ity of human beings. 

Veare warned, by a philosopher against 
the “false conceit of equality” which as he af- 
firms leads us to “scoundrel suffrage.” He does 
not propose to surrender his own franchise, 
but he has failed so far in his life to furnish 
any test, any, certainly, which can be put into 
a constitution, or applied by a board of regis- 
try, by which we can distinguish the philoso- 
pher trom the scoundrel. Now we stand on 
that doctrine. It seems tobe our task to 
convince the American people over again; to 
go into every school district, as Mr. Emerson 
said, “with the documents in your pocket and 
eternal reason in your head,” and to go over 
again this debate which we supposed was fi- 
nally determined one hundred years ago, in 
1775. 

There are two propositions confronting each 
other. 

The first, that there may be natural in- 
equalities of mental, physical and moral con- 
stitution, yet they are such as in the nature 
of things are incapable of being defined by 
law, aud the right of every person is equal to 
that of every other person, in governing the 
State. Tne State is to be the expression of the 
deliberate choice of the whole people, count- 
ing their votes head for head, with the ex- 
— of persons disqualified by nature. 

Ir else you have the second, that.the per- 
sons who happen to be in the possession of 
government at a particular time, have a right 
to admit only such persons as they may think 
it safe for the community to partake in it, 
and always they will think the safety of the 
State requires them to retain the government, 
to the exclusion of all others; and without 
any exception you will find that those in 
power in governments which are organized 
on the latter plan, will think it is safe that 
they should keep it, and that nobody shall be 
admitted to it. All such governments rest 
upon force, whether their moving power be a 
czar or a ward caucus. 

To the first principle is one exception, and 
one only—of persons who are naturally, abso- 
lutely, and perpetually disqualified, like chil- 
Iren and like insane persons, 
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| and the desires of men are counted. 


| there any doubt about that ? 


| she is not his superior? 


I don’t propose to take up your time by re- 
newing the old debate as to the principle of re- 
publicanism. I desire to consider the excep- 
tion to the general proposition. 

Does woman come within any exception to 
the general proposition? Is there anything 
in the nature of woman which uofits her for 
a share in the government of the republic? 


! 


Our proposition is just this, that the wish of | 
the women of America as to the measures 


aud the persons that shall govern this repub- 
lic, shall be counted in makivg up the col- 


lective will of the whole, just as the wishes | 


And 
that is all. Now is there anything in the 
nature of woman which will make !t either 
worse for the State or worse for her, that her 
will in regard to the administration of the 
government of the State shall find its expres- 
sion at the ballot-box? Now even here our 
opponents seem to me to concede to us a good 
deal. 
perfectly willing that woman should have 
the ballot if she wants it, that when we will 
satisfy them 
wish to vote, all opposition shall be withdrawn. 
This is a pretty serious concession, of the force 


of which, our friends who make it, are per- | 3 ‘ c | 
| value your neighbor not for his money, not for 
} 
| 


haps unaware. They admit that on the vital, 
fundamental question, whether the institu- 
tions of this country shall be so far changed 


They say, most of them, that they are | 


that the women of America , 


that the number of persons in it who take a | 


part in the government 
that woman knows enough, and is capable 


| enough of understanding the true interests of | 
| will anybody deny these to woman onwhom we 


the State, to decide it, aud that they are per- 


shall be doubled, | osst 
| these qualities, and just so far as it is the 


fectiy willing to leave that questiun to her. | 


Do you think that after she has decided that 


of equal importance will ever be likely to be 
left to her decision ? 

Now my friends what is it that fits you or 
me for or entitles us to a share in the govern- 
ment of this Commonwealth or this Nation? 

A person to be entitled to share in the guv- 
ernment of the State or country ought to have 
an interest in the State, ought to love the 
State, ought to desire its welfare, and ought to 
be capable of judging of the characteristics of 
the persons presented for their sutlrage and 
of the wisdom or folly of the measures which 


| are proposed from time to time before the peo- | 
Can you think of any other quatification | 


ple. 
than interest in the Republic, love of the Ke- 
public, capacity to choose its servants, and ca- 
pacity to judge of the measures upon which 
its welfare is todepend? Now is there any 
one of these qualifications that Woman does 
not possess? It used to be said of acandidate 
for office, who was a man of property, that he 
had a “stake’’ in the country. Is there any 
stake in the country like that of the mother’s 
interest in herchildren? Do not the mothers, 
the wives, the sisters love the republic, as well 
as their husbands, or sons, or brothers? Is 
Does any man 
claim that in whatever other respect he may 
excel Woman, that in the capacity of affection 
Man values the ob- 
jects of his affections fur the comfort and 
dignity and benefit they bestow upon him. 


| Woman values herself only for the comfort 


which she can be to the objects of her affee- 
tion. (Applause. ) 

Then in regard to the capacity to judge of 
character. Is not that womaii’s peculiar forte 
and characteristic and trait? How often does 
it happen that the husband receives his word 


| of warning from the wife, or a brother from 


the sister in regard to the character of a per- 
son in whom he is likely to place undue con- 
fidence. L wish you wouid let me read to you a 
siatement from one of the acutest observers of 
our time, Rufus Choate. In a speech made to 
the Whigs in 1848, at Salem, he said, “1 do not 
suppose I enter on any delicate or debatable 
region of social philosophy, sure I am that I 
concede away nothing which I ought to assert 
for our sex when I say that the collective Wo- 
manhood of a people like our own, seizes with 
matchless facility and certainty on the moral 
and personal pecniiarities and character of 
marked and conspicuous men! and that we 
may very wisely address ourselves to her to 


| learn if a competitor for the highest honors 


has revealed that truly noble nature that en- 
titles him to a place in the hearts of a nation. 
We talk and think of measures; of creeds in 
politics; of availability: of strength to carry 
the vote of Pennsylvania, or the vote of Mis- 
sissippi. 
moral, prudential, social, and mental charac- 
ter of the man himself—and she finds it! ” 

Now I appeal to every body within the sound 
of my voice, whether, if that statement about 
the collective Womanhood of this country, 
had been made anywhere except from a Wo- 
man Suffrage platform would it not be accept- 
ed asa literal and plain statement of the truth? 

Then the final consideration. The capacity 
to judge of the measures which are for the 
advancement and welfare of a republic. 

Well, now in order to consider that, we 
ought to bring before our minds an adequate 
conception of what the republic itself is for. 


What is the purpose and object for which the | rr 
nation hn 44 ae for which all bgt | that matchless scene which the world knows 


forces are located? What is a nation for? 
Different nations answer this question differ- 


| question so left to her that any other question | 


| America is recognized and weighed in govern- 


Through all this, her eye seeks the | 
' institution of the jury is not merely or chief- 


' think how the relation of women to the ad- 


| which had puzzled the lawyers and doctors, 


ently, and the answer of each is the key to its | 


history. Had you asked an ancient Greek he 


would probably have told you that a nation | 


was itselfanend. The nation he would have 
told you was the ultimate end, and that the 


of which he was a member. Plato proposed 
to breed children as he would have bred dogs, 
or horses, with reference to their making sold- 
iers or citizens. If you were to ask an Eng- 
lishman, and you had got from him his exact 
opinion on this subject, he would probably 
tell you that a nation was intended for the 
development of the character of a gentle- 
man. I have no doubt the Englishman is 
learning something. He has learned much 
since our Fathers shook off the dust of their 
feet as they left England, since they baffled 
his attempt to subject us unrepresented to 
his will, and since at a later day we made it 
uncomfortable for him to bully us on the high 
seas, or since he has learned the cost of 
too active sympathy with rebel attempts 
at our destruction. The English gentleman, 
to do him full justice, will be a brave and hon- 
est man, and means that England shall be a 
brave and noble nation, and so a fitting coun- 
try for the English gentleman to govern. He 
will, it is quite likely, be interested in social 
questions, perhaps in the labor question. 
But he will expect that his ancestral hall and 
stately trees will go down in his name from 
eldest son to eldest son, though a thousand 
pauners starve in their hovels and it is for this 


to his mind that England exists aud is great | 
by land and by sea. 

If you were to ask a Frenchman he would 
tell you the state exists for glory—for military | 


” 


glory. “The cock of France,’’ ‘‘says the | 
song,” “is the cock of glory.”” When the | 


French soldier is wounded or sick in the ser- | 
vice of France he is flung aside to die like a | 
weed by the wall. I heard a distinguished | 
surgeon say, a year ago, that France had not | 
improved in her care for the wounded of her | 
armies for a hundred years. } 

If you were to ask a German he would tell 
you that the object of the State was strength, | 
not military strength merely, but strength. | 
He exhibits the end of human life, to be the | 
building up of a stiong empire. For this has ! 
Germany introduced her admirable systems of 
aducation, general and technical. Whensome- 
body complained to Lismarck of the destruc- | 
tion of life in the late war he said, ‘“‘who ever 
heard of making an omelette, without breaking 
the eggs?” 

The object of the republic differs from all 
these. The object of the republic is not 
strength, not wealth, not glory, not empire, it | 
is the aggregate worth of the people. (Ap- | 
plause.) It is personal, not material. You 


his physicai strength, not for his genius, but 
for the qualities of courage, generosity, love, 
honor, truth, and you value your State just so 
far as it is au aggregate of persons possessing 
means to promote and increase them. Now 
depend to educate and foster the moral quali- 
ties of children and who possesses the faculty 
of fostering and educating children, so largely, 
that it is admitted that it is rarely that achild 
who loses his motber in early life, grows up 
possessing them? The loss of a father is unim- 
portant in comparison with that of a mother, 
who instils all these qualities into the child. 
Will anybody deny that she is equally capable 
with the husband and father, in determining 
what measures and what policy in the State 
will result in the increase and promotion of 
these qualities in the aggregate of families and 
individnals that go to make up the republic? 
So I say, judging by these tests, and no other 
or better test has ever been stated by philoso- 
pher, statesman or jurist, that the Womanhood 
of America shouid have its choice recognized 
and weighed just as that of the manhood of 





ing the State! 
it is said there are many offices in the State 
for which woman is unfit; if this beso, all you 
have to do is not toelect her to them when she 
has the ballot. Inever have heard that any- 
body proposes to put into the Constitution a 
provision by which anybody shall be compelled 
to vote for a woman for president or a mem- 
ber of the Legislature, or to appoint her gen- 
eral or judge, so Jong as you can find a man 
whom you think will do it better, all that we 
ask is that at the ballot-box her voice and 
wish shall be counted and that if you find that | 
a Woman can do your work better than aman | 
in either of these capacities you shall not be 
prevented from selecting her tor that office, | 
That's all. (Applause), 1 don’t suppose wo- | 
men are going to make soldiers or generals, | 
though Ithink joan of Are might have given | 
lessons in generalship even to Genera! McClel- | 
| 


laa, (Applause), 1 think that when woman 
comes to vote she will not fight better than 
men but she will so manage the State that the 
necessity for anybody to fight will bedone away 
with. A good deal of wit has been expended | 
upon this subject. “What sort of Chief Jus- | 
tice do you think you would get if you hada 
woman on the bench?” That is a question 
which is pnt as a difficult and an impossible 
gucstion to answer. A great part of my life 
has been spent in studying and watching the 
administration cf justice in this Common- 
wealth and trying to learn ifI could, some- 
thing of the qualities which fit men to take a 
part in the administration of justice, and I de- 
ciare that the longer I live the more thor- 
oughly I am convinced of the superiority 
in arriving at the truth of what we call the in- 
tuitive and instinctive judgment which is the 
faculty of women,over the logical method which 
is the quality of the masculine intellect. The 
training and discipline our lawyers go through, 
in my judgment tends, after a time, to unfit a 
man for an accurate determination upon the 
facts. The value which you place upon the 


ly because the judge is not supposed to be as 
honest or as impartial, or as just as the twelve 
jurymen, but it is because the experience 
of men has found that the gift of the practical 
man wholooks into the witness’ face, though 
he can never tell you why he believes or dis- 
believes him, is often better than all the reas- 
oning of a Parsonsor a Marshailin getting at 
the truth. I was surprised some time ago to 


ministration of justice has manifested itself in 
some of the most important events of history. 
Shakespeare, the great delineator of luman 
character, wuen he desired to introduce iuto 


by heart, the judgment, which cnt the knot 


placed a Woman upon the judgment seat. 
I think when Slavery demanded of us that 
pound of flesh, secured to it in our National 
Constitution, that some of us would rather 
have had Portia than Taney on the bench. 





citizen was made for the benefit of the State | D’Aguesseau, the consummate Chancellor of 


France, to whose tomb pilgrims from afar 
have traveled, in the one important and turn- ; 
ing point of his iife when he was sent for by | 
Louis XIV., to Versailles, who demanded of 
him an unjust judgment against his conscience, 
was abont departing from his house trembling 
and preparing to submit, when his wife laid 
her hand upon his shoulder, and said to him 
“When you appear before the King, forget 
your wife, forget your children, forget every- 
thing but your duty and your God,” and the 
council of that woman, it was, that saved that 
matchless judicial reputation, among the treas- 
ures of mankind. 

In the great case between Charles First and 
John Hampden, Judge Coke gave the opin- 
ion of the minority in favor of the liberty of 
the subject. He was however about to deter- 
mine in favor of thecrown. He was reproach- 
ed for his baseness by his wife. Says Nugent 
“This noble lady cast the shield of her feminine 
virtue before the honor of her husband to guard 
it from the assaults equally of interest and fear ; 
and with that moral bravery which is so often 
found the purest and brightest in her sex, she 
exhorted him to do his duty at any risk to 
himself, to her, or to their children, and she 
prevailed.” 





I think perhaps some or all of you, will re- 
member in this connection a more famous 
judgment and a case of a more august de- 
fendant even than John Hampden. When Pil- 
ate ascended the judgment seat,on that famous 
morning, youremember the message that his 
wife sent him, “Have thou nothing to do with 
that just man.’”’ I should like to have our op- 


| ponents teil us whether they think the judg- 


ment of the man or the woman on the whole 
was the most to be commended in that case. 
So you see that Scripture, History, and 
and Literature alike concur in recognizing the 


superiority of the instinct of women both in | 


recognizing and declaring truth when it is 
rought in issue before the judgment seat. 
Then it is said that the exercise of this func- 


tiou of voting by the women, will destroy her | 


purity and innocence, that it will expose her 
to the mob, and the ruffianism and vice of 
great cities. Weare asked, “How we would 
like to have our wives and daughters go down 
to the Dattery in New York and try to 
put their ballots in the midst of one of those 


‘ crowds, through a hole in the shutter of a beer 


shop?” Idonotsee that this method of voting, 
P g 


which men have after their own fashion adopt- 
ed, is the essential thing. I think the ingenuity 
of the Yankee nation can contrive methods 
enough of voting, rather than to go down into 
those crowds and put their votes through a 
window ofa New York beer shop. 

There is one testimony I should like to read 
if 1am not taking too much of your time, in 
regard to this special subject. 

I was very much interested, a year anda 
half ago, with a debate at the great convention 
of the Episcopal Church in this country, which 
is published in the Jubilee number of the 
“Episcopal Spirit of the Times,” in which that 
most conservative and timid of the religious 
bodies, were proposing to inaugurate an order 
of deaconesses. Dean Howson, the famous 
and accomplished author, with Conybeare of 
the life of Saint Paul, took part in that de- 
bate, and gave the result and experience of 
the English Church on this subject, and there 
are afew sentences which I should like very 
much to read. He says “Without troubling 
you with any egotistical and tiresome account 
of the mode in which I have been brouglit to 
the conviction which I hold very firmly, Imay 
mention what that conviction is, and then just 
allude to three grounds upon which it rests. 
The conviction to which I have been led is 
briefly this: that a church has no right to 
attemnt to work without a systematic and 
authorized ministry of women. I do not at all 
say that it is necessary that such ministry 
shouid be organized always in the same way, 
in all parts of one church, or in the same way 
at all periods of history ; but I do honestly be- 
lieve thatif we attempt to work in a church 
without such a ministry of women, that church 
has one hand tied up. It may be said by some 
that it is the left hand. To that I should not 
demur; but I should venture upon this re- 
joinder, that, after all, the left hand is nearest 


| the heart.” 


So far for a general abstract view of the 
question a priori; and now to turn to the prac- 
tical exigencies of the times in which we live: 
if ever there was a period when a well-organ- 
ized, diffusive ministry of women was required, 
it is the age in which we live. <A very high 
civilization produces great contrasts in soci- 
ety. Side by side with great wealth and 
great culture, or perhaps remote from great 
wealth and great culture— but still in the 
same period of time—are the utmost mis- 
ery, degradation and distress; and I do not 
think that any one, calmly reflecting upon the 


| condition of our large towns, can come to the 


conclusion that the mere accidental overflow of 
the feminine zeal of christian families will ever 
suffice to grapple with the squalor and wretch- 
edness and vice of the worst parts of these 
large communities. I am notin a condition to 
speak of New York ; if I were to attempt to do 
so, I should probably make great mistakes ; 
but Ican speak of a large town in England 
where I resided nearly twenty years, a town 
which, I remember very well, used to be spo- 
ken of, as of about the size of New York. Now 
it is no longer the case that Liverpool is of the 
same size as New York; but this I can say of 
Liverpool, that an interval of three or four 
miles separates on the one hand, a region peo- 
pled by families of high culture, of great wealth 
with a considerable amount of Christian zeal, 
and on the other hand, streets and alleys full of 
the most miserable, degraded, and wretched 
people, among whom the very aristocracy con- 
sists of small shopkeepers. Now, what is it 
that this latter part of the community needs ? 
It needs especially the presence of Christian women, 
and Christian women of the best kind, and Chris- 
tian women too, who are able to be continually within 
reach of this misery and degradation. No one look- 
ing at these two contrasted sides of Liverpool, 
can possibly believe that the zeal and culture 
and Christian refinement of the one section can 
be brought in contact with the other, unless it 
be by some such new machinery as at present 
exists only on a very small scale. This, then, 
is a practical view of the subject. 

Now what is it that this latter part of the 
community, which I refer to, wants; these 
streets and alleys that are filled with the most 
miserably wretched and degraded? It is this 
influence and especially the presence of Chris- 
tian women, which will be most effectual in 
remedying this misery and degradation. 

The church baffled and beaten in her 
long warfare with the squalor and wretched- 
ness and vice of these great communities, a 
warfare begun before Saint Paul fought with 
wild beasts at Ephesus, having tried in vain 
the cunning of her Jesuits,having tried in vain 
logic and exhortation and eloquence, having 
tried in vain thea attractions of art and archi- 
tecture and music, having tried in vain the sec- 
ular power of this world, and appealed in vain 
to the hope of heaven aud the fear of hell in the 
next, stretches out itsarms to woman. When 
woman goes forth to conquer and tame those 
wild beasts, the State says to her that she is 
not fit to be trusted with the ballot which it 
gives to the beasts. 

No, my friends, this is prejudice and not rea- 
son with which we are contending. We must 
carry out our Republicanism to its logical re- 
sults. Women must stand by your side in the 
church, equals, or the church must go back to 
the time of the Inquisition. She must stand 
by your side in the family, or you must go 
back to the times when she was a companion on- 
ly for the beast that was in you. She must stand 
by your side, an equal in the school or college, 
or you must go back to the days of the Jesuit 
school and the monastery. She must stand by 
your side an equal in the State, or you must 
go back or what is worse than going back 
you must remain where you are. There 


is no necessity of going back from the con- 
dition we are now in, for instead of purity, dis- 
interestedness and self devotion you have in 
your Municipal Government fraud and cor- 
ruption and in your National Government a 
Credit Mobiler and back pay. (applause). 
| The worst foe we have to contend with, is 
timidity. How many good persons there are 
who meet every attempt to carry out the sub- 
lime idea of the Republic with a cry of alarm 
—“‘It isn’t safe to extend the franchise, it isn’t 
safe to give education and power to the people, 
it isn’t safe to free the slave, it isn’t safe to lift 
the giant Labor to his feet, it isn’t safe to count 
the vote of the women’’—have these people ever 
| considered what it is to be safe—what is the 
meaning of the word safety? Suppose one of 
your soldiers in one of the great battles which 
| decided the fate of the country, when the bul- 
lets came thick, had been tempted to quit his 
| place in the ranks and skulk out of danger 

in the rear, Would he have been safe? A 
| carcass migitt have got off without a wound, 

but courage, manhood, self-devotion, love of 
| country, everything in him that was worth 
| saving, would have been in danger at the 
thought, and if he had yielded would have per- 
ished in that hour. When John Howard went 
to Bedford jailin England, on his immense 
errand of mercy, suppose he had been tright- 
ened by the jail fever as he crossed the thresh- 
old, and turned back. John Howard would have 
died miserably in that moment. A common- 
place coward and scamp would have walked 
away in his stead. John Howard was only 
safe when he braved the malignant jail fever 
by the bedside of the men, sick and in prison, 
whom he relieved. The safest place for the 
hero is in the thickest of the fight. What is 
animal in him may be safer where his soul will 
not rest with ease and security. But that which 
makes him a hero is safe, the heroism in him 
burns and glows while the body and the life 
are indanger, So it is with the Republic, 
You may swell its wealth, its farms and its 
commerce and its factories. One dough-faced 
President or Governor may succeed another, 
the population may increase and ‘multiply in a 
time of quiet and stagnation, while the aggre- 
gate of virtue, intelligence, loyalty and courage 
is dwindling away. So far as the Republic 
devotes all its instrumentalities to secure the 
rights, liberty, equality and ihe pursuit of hap- 
piness to all its people, therewith and thereby 
securing the highest aggregate of moral worth, 
so far it is safe: so far as it fails to do this or 
substitutes other ends, so far and so far only is 
it in danger. 

All that is of value in this Republic— courage, 
manhood, womanhood—are safe when the Re- 
public is pressing on to some loitier plane of 
virtue. 

4. : a? 

The greatest genius of antiquity much medi- 
tating on these themes, composed in his old age 
that wonderful dialogue, the Politicus, which he 
left as a legacy to the ages. Failing, undoubt- 








| 
| edly, to comprehend Woman, to which the ex- 


perience of the Christian household can alone 


| render man adequate, he yet saw asin a dream 
| —as in an inspired Cream—this picture of the 


| perfect State. 


“Those of the citizens of whom,laving educa- 
tion, something noblemay be made this kingly 
art of statesmanship blends and weaves to- 
gether; taking on the one hand those whose 
natures tend rather to courage, which is the 
stronger element, and may be regarded as the 
warp, on the other hand those which incline to 
order and gentleness, and which may be repre- 
sented as spun thick and soft, after the manner 
of the wuot. These she seeks to find by the 
divine cord of a common love of what is just 
and good and by the human cords of marriage 
and other social ties, and weaving them togeth- 
er like the warp and woof, out of them forms 
one smooth and even web, entrusts to them 
the offices of the State and enveloping therein 
the whole city binds them in one fabric omit- 
ting no element cf a city’s happiness. |Ap- 
plause. | 

Mrs. Livermore made a brief closing ad- 
dress, in which she said the Woman movement 
is simply aneffort for a higher civilization. 
When women get suffrage other reforms will 
demand attention. The right of women to 
vote is a right not derived from the Bible, but 
from nature. She presented her views in a 
forcible and logical speech, which enlisted the 
enthusiasm of her audience and awakened uni- 
versa! interest. 

At the request of Mrs. Livermore, the Dox- 
ology was then sung by the audience, and the 
meeting adjourned. 

The following list of Officers, was reported 
by Nominating Committee and unanimously 
elected, 

Mus.LIvERMORE made an effective address. 

President—Julia Ward Howe. 

Vice Presidents—Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jas. 
Freeman Clarke, Sarah Shaw Russell, Lucy 
Goddard, Harriet K. Hunt, Richard P. Hallo- 
well, Boston; Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lidian 
Emerson, Louisa M. Alcott, Concord; Lydia 
Maria Child, Wayland; John Weiss, Water- 
town; Caroline R. Putnam, Salem; Amory 
Battles, Bangor, Me. ; Nathaniel White, Con- 
cord, N. H.; Jas. Hutchinson, Jr.. West Ran- 
dolph, Vt.; Rhoda Peckham, Providence, R. 
I.; Phebe A. Hanaford, New Haven, Ct.; 
Lucy A. Snow, Rockland; Clara H. Nash, 
Columbia Falis; Caroline W. Jarvis, Ells- 
worth; Miss Susan Fuller, Dexter; D. H. 
Hamilton, Lewiston. 

Treasurer—Samuel E. Sewall. 

Corresponding Secretary—H. B. Blackwell. 

Ree. Secretary—Charles K. Whipple. 

Executive Committee—Lucy Stone, Caroline 

M. Severance, Mary A. Livermorez, Mercy B. 
Jackson, Wm. 8. Robinson, Abby W. May, 
Margaret W. Campbell, Me.; T. W. Lliggin- 
son, Newport, Rh. 1.; Armenia S. White, Con- 
cord, N. H.; Stephen $8. Foster, George H. 
Vibbert, Mass.; Elizabeth B. Chace, Valley 
Falls, R. I.; Mrs. Mary N. Worcester, Nashua, 
N. H.; Mrs. Charles Reed, Montpelier, Vt. ; 
Mrs. C. B. Richmond, Lowell, Mass.; S. F. 
Hersey, Bangor. 

Mr. S. S. Foster declined to serve, and his 
resignation was accepted. 

Thus ended one of the most interesting meet 
ings ever held by the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association. The number and intel- 
ligence of the persons in attendance, and the 
deep interest mnnifested from first to last, 
evince a growing interest iu the community. 

None of the anniversary meetings were £0 
largely attended as this ; none attracted so va; 
ried and intelligent an audience. Nor was tke 
agitation of our question confined to this meet- 
ing. It was discussed in the meetings of the 
Labor Reformers, Moral Reform Ass: ciation, 
Peace Society, Woman's Liberal Christian 
Union and several Denominaticnal Anniversa- 





ries. 
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